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NOTE 


This volume consists of excerpts from President Roose¬ 
velt's writings, addresses, messages to Congress, election cam¬ 
paign speeches, fire-side chats, press conferences, letters, etc. 
The selections provide a cross section of the late President’s 
policies and views on the major problems before the country 
during his administration. 

Titles of chapters and of excerpts were supplied by the editor. 
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1. THE NEW DEAL 


A NEW DEAL FOR AMERICA 

I pledge you, I pledge myself, to a new deal for the American 
people. Let us all here assembled constitute ourselves prophets 
of a new order of competence and of courage. This is more 
than a political campaign: it is a call to arms. Give me your 
help, not to win votes alone, but to win in this crusade to 
restore America to its own people. 

FROM ADDRESS ACCEPTING NOMINATION TO THE PRESIDENCY, 

JULY 2, 1932 


THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT 

That very word freedom, in itself and of necessity, suggests 
freedom from some restraining power. In 1776 we sought 
freedom from the tyranny of a political autocracy—from the 
eighteenth century royalists who held special privileges from 
the crown. It was to perpetuate their privilege that they 
governed without the consent of the governed; that they denied 
the right of free assembly and free speech; that they restricted 
the worship of God; that they put the average man’s property 
and the average man’s life in pawn to the mercenaries of 
dynastic power.... 

The victory [in the American Revolution] gave the business 
of government into the hands of the average man, who won 
the right with his neighbors to make and order his own destiny 
through his own government. Political tyranny was wiped out 
at Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 

Since that struggle, however, man’s inventive genius re- 
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leased new forces in our land which reordered the lives of our 
people.... 

Out of this modern civilization economic royalists carved 
new dynasties. New kingdoms were built upon concentration 
of control over material things.... There was no place among 
this royalty for our many thousands of small businessmen and 
merchants who sought to make a worthy use of the American 
system of initiative and profit.... 

It was natural and perhaps human that the privileged 
princes of these new economic dynasties, thirsting for power, 
reached out for control over government itself. They created 
a new despotism and wrapped it in the robes of legal sanction. 
In its service new mercenaries sought to regiment the people, 
their labor, and their property. As a result the average man 
once more confronts the problem that faced the Minute Man. 

FROM ADDRESS TO DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

JUNE 27, 1936 


Government has a final responsibility for the well-being of 
its citizenship. If private co-operative endeavor fails to provide 
work for willing hands and relief for the unfortunate, those 
suffering hardship from no fault of their own have a right 
to call upon the government for aid; and a government worthy 
of its name must make fitting response. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 3, 1938 


We must hold constantly to the resolve never again to be¬ 
come committed to the philosophy of the boom era, to in¬ 
dividualism run wild, to the false promise that American 
business was great because it had built up financial control 
of industrial production and distribution in the hands of a 
few individuals and corporations by the use of other people’s 
money; that government should be ever ready to purr against 
the legs of high finance; that the benefits of the free com¬ 
petitive system should trickle down from the top to the bottom; 
and above all, that government had no right, in any way, to 
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interfere with those who were using the system of private 
profit to the damage of the rest of American citizens. 

FROM ADDRESS TO BUSINESSMEN, OCT. 23, 1936 

The people who run the three branches of our government 
do not have the moral right to gamble with the well-being of 
one hundred and twenty million Americans. If millions of 
citizens starve, it is no answer to the starving to say that in 
the sweet by-and-by, business, left to itself, will give them a 
job.... 

Today, in order to provide customers for business, your 
government uses government capital to provide jobs, to prevent 
farm prices from collapsing and to build up purchasing power 
when private capital fails to do it.... 

We also use what we call social legislation—such as legisla¬ 
tion to encourage better pay for low-paid labor and thereby 
provide more and better customers for you. 

FROM ADDRESS TO AMERICAN RETAIL FEDERATION, MAY 22 , 1939 

RELIEF, RECOVERY AND REFORM 

In the consistent development of our previous efforts toward 
the saving and safeguarding of our national life, I have con¬ 
tinued to recognize three related steps. The first was relief, 
because the primary concern of any government dominated by 
the humane ideals of democracy is the simple principle that 
in a land of vast resources no one should be permitted to 
starve. Relief was and continues to be our first consideration. 
It calls for large expenditures and will continue in modified 
form to do so for a long time to come. We may as well recog¬ 
nize that fact. It comes from the paralysis that arose as the 
after-effect of that unfortunate decade characterized by a mad 
chase for unearned riches, and an unwillingness of leaders in 
almost every walk of life to look beyond their own schemes 
and speculations. In our administration of relief we follow two 
principles: first, that direct giving shall, wherever possible, 
be supplemented by provision for useful and remunerative 






work and, second, that where families in their existing sur¬ 
roundings will in all human probability never find an op¬ 
portunity for full self-maintenance, happiness and enjoyment, 
we shall try to give them a new chance in new surroundings. 

The second step was recovery, and it is sufficient for me 
to ask each and every one of you to compare the situation in 
agriculture and in industry today with what it was fifteen 
months ago. 

At the same time we have recognized the necessity of reform 
and reconstruction—reform because much of our trouble today 
and in the past few years has been due to a lack of understand¬ 
ing of the elementary principles of justice and fairness by 
those in whom leadership in business and finance was placed— 
reconstruction because new conditions in our economic life, 
as well as old but neglected conditions, had to be corrected. 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, JUNE 28, 1 934 

We are definitely in an era of building, the best kind of 
building—the building of great public projects for the benefit 
of the public and with the definite objective of building 
human happiness. 

I believe, too, that we are building a better comprehension 
of our national needs. People understand, as never before, 
the splendid public purpose that underlies the development 
of great power sites, the improving of navigation, the preven¬ 
tion of floods and of the erosion of our agricultural fields, 
the prevention of forest fires, the diversification of farming 
and the distribution of industry. We know, more and more, 
that the East has a stake in the West and the West has a stake 
in the East, that the Nation must and shall be considered as a 
whole and not as an aggregation of disjointed groups. 

FROM RADIO ADDRESS AT TWO MEDICINE CHALET, 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, AUG. 5, 1934 

No people, least of all a democratic people, will be content 
to go without work or to accept some standard of living which 
obviously and woefully falls short of their capacity to produce. 
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No people, least of all a people with our traditions of per¬ 
sonal liberty, will endure the slow erosion of opportunity 
for the common man, the oppressive sense of helplessness 
under the domination of a few, which are overshadowing our 
economic life. 

from message to congress recommending formation of 

TEMPORARY ECONOMIC COMMISSION, APR. 29, 1 938 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

We can never insure one hundred percent of the population 
against one hundred percent of the hazards and vicissitudes of 
life, but we have tried to frame a law which will give some 
measure of protection to the average citizen and to his family 
against the loss of a job and against poverty-ridden old age. 

This law, too, represents a cornerstone in a structure which 
is being built but is by no means complete. It is a structure 
intended to lessen the force of possible future depressions. It 
will act as a protection to future administrations against the 
necessity of going deeply into debt to furnish relief to the 
needy. The law will flatten out the peaks and valleys of 
deflation and inflation. It is, in short, a law that will take care 
of human needs and at the same time provide for the United 
States an economic structure of vastly greater soundness. 

FROM STATEMENT UPON SIGNING SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 

AUG. 14, 1935 

It was not until workers became more articulate through 
organization that protective labor legislation was passed. While 
such laws raised the standards of life, they still gave no as¬ 
surance of economic security. Strength or skill of arm or brain 
did not guarantee a man a job; it did not guarantee him a 
roof; it did not guarantee him the ability to provide for those 
dependent upon him or to take care of himself when he was 
too old to work. 

Long before the economic blight of the depression descended 
on the nation, millions of our people were living in waste- 
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lands of want and fear. Men and women too old and infirm 
to work either depended on those who had but little to share, 
or spent their remaining years within the walls of a poorhouse. 
Fatherless children early learned the meaning of being a 
burden to relatives or to the community. Men and women, still 
strong, still young, but discarded as gainful workers, were 
drained of self-confidence and self-respect. 

The millions of today want, and have a right to, the same 
security their forefathers sought—the assurance that with health 
and the willingness to work they will find a place for them¬ 
selves in the social and economic system of the time. 

Because it has become increasingly difficult for individuals 
to build their own security singlehanded, government must 
now step in and help them lay the foundation stones, just as 
government in the past has helped lay the foundation of 
business and industry. We must face the fact that in this 
country we have a rich man’s security and a poor man’s 
security and that the government owes equal obligations to 
both. National security is not a half and half matter; it is all 
or none. 

FROM RADIO ADDRESS ON THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF SOCIAL 

SECURITY ACT, AUG. 15, 1 938 

The health of the people is a public concern; ill health is 
a major cause of suffering, economic loss, and dependency; 
good health is essential to the security and progress of the 
Nation. 

The objective of a national health program is to make 
available in all parts of the country and for all groups of our 
people the scientific knowledge and skill at our command 
to prevent and care for sickness and disability; to safeguard 
mothers, infants and children; and to offset through social 
insurance the loss of earnings among workers who are tem¬ 
porarily or permanently disabled. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 23, 1939 
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LABOR AND THE NEW DEAL 

Organized labor as a whole has become stronger in member¬ 
ship, stronger in influence, and stronger in its capacity to 
serve the interests of the laboring man and woman of society 
in general.... Much of this progress has been due, I like to 
think, to the one thing that this Administration from the very 
beginning has insisted upon; the assurance to labor of the 
untrammeled right, not privilege but right, to organize and 
bargain collectively with its employers. That principle has 
now become firmly imbedded in the law of the land; it must 
remain as the foundation of industrial relations for all time. 

FROM SPEECH TO TEAMSTERS CONVENTION, SEPT. 11 , 1940 

The rules that governed the relationship between an employer 
and employee in the blacksmith’s shop in the days of Washing¬ 
ton cannot, of necessity, govern the relationship between the 
fifty thousand employees of a great corporation and the in¬ 
finitely complex and diffused ownership of that corporation. 
If fifty thousand employees spoke with fifty thousand voices, 
there would be a modern Tower of Babel. That is why we 
insist on their right to choose their representatives to bargain 
collectively in their behalf with their employer. 

FROM ADDRESS TO YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS, AUG. 24, 1935 

Our nation so richly endowed with natural resources and 
with a capable and industrious population should be able to 
devise ways and means of insuring to all our able-bodied work¬ 
ing men and women a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s work. A 
self-supporting and self-respecting democracy can plead no 
justification for the existence of child labor, no economic 
reason for chiseling workers’ wages or stretching workers' 
hours. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS RECOMMENDING LEGISLATION 
ESTABLISHING MINIMUM WAGES AND MAXIMUM HOURS 

MAY 24, 1937 
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Last winter, as you recall, the automobile workers were 
down here. They were a pretty young crowd; most of those 
fellows were about thirty-five years or along there. I said to 
one of them, “What are you getting? What is your hourly 
wage?” He said, “A dollar and a quarter an hour.” I said, 
“Eight hours?” He said, “Yes, sir.” I said, “That is $10 a 
day?” He said, “Yes, sir, that is right.” I said, “It seems to me 
that is a pretty good wage. What are you, a machinist?” “Yes, 
sir.” I said, “I think that is a pretty good wage.” 

Then he said, “Mr. President, that is a pretty good wage, 
yes, but last year I only worked 65 days. My total gross income 
was $650.” 

I think that particular story emphasizes the thought better 
than anything else that you or I can use as to the reason for 
thinking in terms of how much a fellow gets by December 31st 
instead of how much he gets per hour. 

FROM PRESS CONFERENCE, OCT. 3, 1934 

THE FARMER AND THE NEW DEAL 

What counts is not so much the methods of the moment 
as the pathways that are marked out down the years. I like 
to think of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, not merely as a 
temporary means of rescue for a great industry, but as the 
expression of an enduring principle carved in stone by a nation 
which has come to maturity—a nation which has forever left 
behind the old irresponsible ways of its youth, a nation 
facing the realities of today and prudently taking thought 
for the morrow. I like to think that never again will this 
nation let its agriculture fall back into decay, and that, in¬ 
stead, the farmers of America will always be able to guard the 
principles of liberty and democracy for which their farmer 
ancestors fought. I like to think that agricultural adjustment 
is an expression, in concrete form, of the human rights those 
farmer patriots sought to win when they stood at the bridge 
at Concord, when they proclaimed the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, and when they perpetuated these ideals by the 
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adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Methods 
and machinery may change, but principles go on, and I have 
faith that, no matter what attempts may be made to tear it 
down, the principle of farm equality expressed by agricultural 
adjustment will not die. 

FROM ADDRESS AT FREMONT, NEBRASKA, SEPT. 28, 1935 

Many thousands of tenant farmers, indeed most of them, with 
some financial assistance and with some advice and training, 
can be made self-supporting on land which can eventually 
belong to them. The nation would be wise to offer them that 
chance instead of permitting them to go along as they do now, 
year after year, with neither future security as tenants nor 
hope of ownership of their homes nor expectation of better¬ 
ing the lot of their children. 

FROM ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 6, 1937 

TAXATION 

The movement toward progressive taxation of wealth and 
of income has accompanied the growing diversification and 
interrelation of effort which marks our industrial society. 
Wealth in the modem world does not come merely from in¬ 
dividual effort; it results from a combination of individual 
effort and of the manifold uses to which the community puts 
that effort. The individual does not create the product of his 
industry with his own hands; he utilizes the many processes 
and forces of mass production to meet the demands of a na¬ 
tional and international market. 

Therefore, in spite of the great importance in our national 
life of the efforts and ingenuity of unusual individuals, the 
people in the mass have inevitably helped to make large 
fortunes possible. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JUNE 19, 1935 







THE SUPREME COURT AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


For twenty years the Odd Man on the Supreme Court re¬ 
fused to admit that State minimum wage laws for women 
were constitutional. A few months ago, after my message to 
Congress on the rejuvenation of the Judiciary, the Odd Man 
admitted that the Court has been wrong—for all those twenty 
years—and overruled himself.... 

We will no longer be permitted to sacrifice each generation 
in turn while the law catches up with life. 

We can no longer afford the luxury of twenty-year lags. 

FROM CONSTITUTION DAY ADDRESS, SEPT. 17, 1937 

THE ERA OF SOCIAL PIONEERING 

I, for one, do not believe that the era of the pioneer is at 
an end; I only believe that the area for pioneering has changed 
The period of geographical pioneering is largely finished. But, 
my friends, the period of social pioneering is only at its begin¬ 
ning. And make no mistake about it—the same qualities of 
heroism and faith and vision that were required to bring the 
forces of Nature into subjection will be required—in even 
greater measure—to bring under proper control the forces of 
modern society. 

FROM ADDRESS TO YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS, APRIL 13, 1936 

WE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT 

On the eve of a national election, it is well for us to stop 
for a moment and analyze calmly and without prejudice the 
effect on our nation of a victory by either of the major 
political parties. 

The problem of the electorate is far deeper, far more vital 
than the continuance of the presidency of an individual. For 
the greater issue goes beyond units of humanity—it goes to 
humanity itself. 

In 1932 the issue was the restoration of American democracy; 
and the American people were in a mood to win. They did 
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win. In 1936 the issue is the preservation of their victory. 
Again they are in a mood to win. Again they will win. 

More than four years ago in accepting the Democratic 
nomination in Chicago, I said: “Give me your help not to 
win votes alone, but to win in this crusade to restore America 
to its own people.” 

The banners of that crusade still fly in the van of a nation 
that is on the march. 

It is needless to repeat the details of the program which 
this Administration has been hammering out on the anvils 
of experience. No amount of misrepresentation or statistical 
contortion can conceal or blur or smear that record. Neither 
the attacks of unscrupulous enemies nor the exaggerations of 
overzealous friends will serve to mislead the American people. 

What was our hope in 1932? Above all other things the 
American people wanted peace. They wanted peace of mind 
instead of gnawing fear. 

First, they sought escape from the personal terror which 
had stalked them for three years. They wanted the peace that 
comes from security in their homes: safety for their savings, 
permanence in their jobs, a fair profit from their enterprise. 

Next, they wanted peace in the community, the peace that 
springs from the ability to meet the needs of community life: 
schools, playgrounds, parks, sanitation, highways—those things 
which are expected of solvent local government. They sought 
escape from disintegration and bankruptcy in local and state 
affairs. 

They also sought peace within the nation: protection of 
their currency, fairer wages, the ending of long hours of toil, 
the abolition of child labor, the elimination of wildcat spec¬ 
ulation, the safety of their children from kidnapers. 

And, finally, they sought peace with other nations—peace 
in a world of unrest. The nation knows that I hate war, and 
I know that the nation hates war. 

I submit to you a record of peace; and on that record a 
well-founded expectation for future peace—peace for the in- 
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dividual, peace for the community, peace for the nation, and 
peace with the world. 

Tonight I call the roll—the roll of honor of those who 
stood with us in 1932 and still stand with us today. 

Written on it are the names of millions who never had a 
chance—men at starvation wages, women in sweatshops, chil¬ 
dren at looms. 

Written on it are the names of those who despaired, young 
men and young women for whom opportunity had become a 
will-o’-the-wisp. 

Written on it are the names of farmers whose acres yielded 
only bitterness, businessmen whose books were portents of 
disaster, home owners who were faced with eviction, frugal 
citizens whose savings were insecure. 

Written there in large letters are the names of countless 
other Americans of all parties and all faiths, Americans who 
had eyes to see and hearts to understand, whose consciences 
were burdened because too many of their fellows were bur¬ 
dened, who looked on these things four years ago and said, 
“This can be changed. We will change it.” 

We still lead that army in 1936. They stood with us then 
because in 1932 they believed. They stand with us today be¬ 
cause in 1936 they know. And with them stand millions of new 
recruits who have come to know. 

Their hopes have become our record. 

We have not come this far without a struggle and I assure 
you we cannot go further without a struggle. 

For twelve years this nation was afflicted with hear-nothing, 
see-nothing, do-nothing government. The nation looked to 
government but the government looked away. Nine mocking 
years with the golden calf and three long years of the scourge! 
Nine crazy years at the ticker and three long years in the bread¬ 
lines! Nine mad years of mirage and three long years of 
despair! Powerful influences strive today to restore that kind 
of government with its doctrine that that government is best 
which is most indifferent. 

For nearly four years you have had an Administration which 
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instead of twirling its thumbs has rolled up its sleeves. We 
will keep our sleeves rolled up. 

We had to struggle with the old enemies of peace-business 
and financial monopoly, speculation, reckless banking, class 
antagonism, sectionalism, war profiteering. 

They had begun to consider the Government of the United 
States as a mere appendage to their own affairs. We know 
now that government by organized money is just as dangerous 
as government by organized mob. 

Never before in all our history have these forces been so 
united against one candidate as they stand today. They are 
unanimous in their hate for me—and I welcome their hatred. 

I should like to have it said of my first Administration that 
in it the forces of selfishness and of lust for power met their 
match. I should like to have it said of my second Administra¬ 
tion that in it these forces met their master. 

The American people know from a four-year record that 
today there is only one entrance to the White House—by the 
front door. Since March 4, 1933, there has been only one 
passkey to the White House. I have carried that key in my 
pocket. It is there tonight. So long as I am President, it will 
remain in my pocket. 

Those who used to have passkeys are not happy. Some of 
them are desperate. Only desperate men with their backs to 
the wall would descend so far below the level of decent citizen¬ 
ship as to foster the current pay-envelope campaign against 
America’s working people. Only reckless men, heedless of 
consequences, would risk the disruption of the hope for a new 
peace between worker and employer by returning to the tactics 
of the labor spy. 

Here is an amazing paradox! The very employers and poli¬ 
ticians and publishers who talk most loudly of class antagonism 
and the destruction of the American system now undermine 
that system by this attempt to coerce the votes of the wage 
earners of this country. It is the 1936 version of the old threat 
to close down the factory or the office if a particular candidate 




does not win. It is an old strategy of tyrants to delude their 
victims into fighting their battles for them. 

Every message in a pay envelope, even if it is the truth, is a 
command to vote according to the will of the employer. But 
this propaganda is worse-~it is deceit. 

They tell the worker his wage will be reduced by a contri¬ 
bution to some vague form of old-age insurance. They care¬ 
fully conceal from him the fact that for every dollar premium 
he pays for that insurance, the employer pays another dollar. 
That omission is deceit. 

They carefully conceal from him the fact that under the 
federal law, he receives another insurance policy to help him 
if he loses his job, and that the premium of that policy is paid 
one hundred percent by the employer and not one cent by the 
worker. They do not tell him that the insurance policy that is 
bought for him is far more favorable to him than any policy 
that any private insurance company could afford to issue. That 
omission is deceit. 

They imply to him that he pays all the cost of both forms 
of insurance. They carefully conceal from him the fact that 
for every dollar put up by him his employer puts up three 
dollars—three for one. And that omission is deceit. 

But they are guilty of more than deceit. When they imply 
that the reserves thus created against both these policies will 
be stolen by some future Congress, diverted to some wholly 
foreign purpose, they attack the integrity and honor of Ameri¬ 
can Government itself. Those who suggest that, are already 
aliens to the spirit of American democracy. Let them emigrate 
and try their lot under some foreign flag in which they have 
more confidence. 

The fraudulent nature of this attempt is well shown by the 
record of votes on the passage of the Social Security Act. In 
addition to an overwhelming majority of Democrats in both 
Houses, seventy-seven Republican Representatives voted for it 
and only eighteen against it and fifteen Republican Senators 
voted for it and only five against it. Where does this last- 
minute drive of the Republican leadership leave these Re- 
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publican Representatives and Senators who helped enact this 
law? 

I am sure the vast majority of law-abiding businessmen who 
are not parties to this propaganda fully appreciate the extent 
of the threat to honest business contained in this coercion. 

I have expressed indignation at this form of campaigning 
and I am confident that the overwhelming majority of em¬ 
ployers, workers and the general public share that indignation 
and will show it at the polls on Tuesday next. 

Aside from this phase of it, I prefer to remember this cam¬ 
paign not as bitter but only as hard fought. There should be 
no bitterness or hate where the sole thought is the welfare of 
the United States of America. No man can occupy the office 
of President without realizing that he is President of all the 
people. 

It is because I have sought to think in terms of the whole 
nation that I am confident that today, just as four years ago, 
the people want more than promises. 

Our vision for the future contains more than promises. 

This is our answer to those who, silent about their own 
plans, ask us to state our objectives. 

Of course we will continue to seek to improve working con¬ 
ditions for the workers of America—to reduce hours overlong, 
to increase wages that spell starvation, to end the labor of 
children, to wipe out sweatshops. Of course we will continue 
every effort to end monopoly in business, to support collective 
bargaining, to stop unfair competition, to abolish dishonorable 
trade practices. For all these we have only just begun to fight. 

Of course we will continue to work for cheaper electricity 
in the homes and on the farms of America, for better and 
cheaper transportation, for low interest rates, for sounder 
home financing, for better banking, for the regulation of 
security issues, for reciprocal trade among nations, for the 
wiping out of slums. For all these we have only just begun to 
fight. 

Of course we will continue our efforts in behalf of the 
farmers of America. With their continued co-operation we will 
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do all in our power to end the piling up of huge surpluses 
which spelled ruinous prices for their crops. We will persist in 
successful action for better land use, for reforestation, for the 
conservation of water all the way from its source to the sea, 
for drought and flood control, for better marketing facilities 
for farm commodities, for a definite reduction of farm tenancy, 
for encouragement of farmers co-operatives, for crop insurance 
and a stable food supply. For all these we have only just begun 
to fight. 

Of course we will provide useful work for the needy un¬ 
employed; we prefer useful work to the pauperism of a dole. 

Here and now I want to make myself clear about those who 
disparage their fellow citizens on the relief rolls. They say 
that those on relief are not merely jobless—that they are worth¬ 
less. Their solution for the relief problem is to end relief—to 
purge the rolls by starvation. To use the language of the 
stockbroker, our needy unemployed would be cared for when, 
as, and if some fairy godmother should happen on the scene. 

You and I will continue to refuse to accept that estimate of 
our. unemployed fellow Americans. Your government is still 
on the same side of the street with the Good Samaritan and 
not with those who pass by on the other side. 

Again—what of our objectives? 

Of course we will continue our efforts for young men and 
women so that they may obtain an education and an opportunity 
to put it to use. Of course we will continue our help for the 
crippled, for the blind, for the mothers, our insurance for the 
unemployed, our security for the aged. Of course we will con¬ 
tinue to protect the consumer against unnecessary price 
spreads, against the costs that are added by monopoly and 
speculation. We will continue our successful efforts to in¬ 
crease his purchasing power and to keep it constant. 

For these things, too, and for a multitude of others like 
them, we have only just begun to fight. 

All this—all these objectives—spell peace at home. All our 
actions, all our ideals, spell also peace with other nations. 

Today there is war and rumor of war. We want none of it. 
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But while we guard our shores against threats of war, we will 
continue to remove the causes of unrest and antagonism at 
home which might make our people easier victims to those 
for whom foreign war is profitable. You know well that those 
who stand to profit by war are not on our side in this 
campaign. 

“Peace on earth, good will toward men”—democracy must 
cling to that message. For it is my deep conviction that democ¬ 
racy cannot live without that true religion which gives a na¬ 
tion a sense of justice and of moral purpose. Above our 
political forums, above our market places stand the altars of 
our faith—altars on which burn the fires of devotion that main¬ 
tain all that is best in us and all that is best in our nation. 

We have need of that devotion today. It is that which makes 
it possible for government to persuade those who are mentally 
prepared to fight each other to go on instead, to work for and 
to sacrifice for each other. That is why we need to say with 
the Prophet: “What doth the Lord require of thee—but to do 
justly, to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God?” That 
is why the recovery we seek, the recovery we are winning, is 
more than economic. In it are included justice and love and 
humility, not for ourselves as individuals alone, but for our 
nation. 

That is the road to peace. 

CAMPAIGN ADDRESS AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 31, 1936 

THE TEST OF OUR PROGRESS 

The test of our progress is not whether we add more to the 
abundance of those who have much; it is whether we provide 
enough for those who have too little. 

FROM SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JAN. 20 , 1937 






II. DEMOCRACY 


MY ANCHOR IS DEMOCRACY 

My anchor is democracy—and more democracy. And, my 
friends, I am of the firm belief that the nation, by an over¬ 
whelming majority supports my opposition to the vesting 
of supreme power in the hands of any class, numerous but 
select. 

I seek no change in the form of American government. 
Majority rule must be preserved as the safeguard of both 
liberty and civilization. 

Under it property can be secure; under it abuses can end; 
under it order can be maintained—and all this for the simple, 
cogent reason that to the average of our citizenship can be 
brought a life of greater opportunity, of greater security, of 
greater happiness. 

FROM ADDRESS AT ROANOKE ISLAND, NORTH CAROLINA, 

AUG. l8, 1937 

DEMOCRACY IS NOT STATIC 

Democracy is not a static thing. It is an everlasting march. 
When our children grow up, they will still have problems to 
overcome. It is for us, however, manfully to set ourselves 
to the task of preparation for them, so that to some degree 
the difficulties they must overcome may weigh upon them 
less heavily. 

FROM ADDRESS AT LOS ANGELES, OCT. 1, 1935 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF A HEALTHY DEMOCRACY 


There is nothing mysterious about the foundations of a 
healthy and strong democracy. The basic things expected by 
our people of their political and economic systems are simple. 
They are: 

Equality of opportunity for youth and for others. 

Jobs for those who can work. 

Security for those who need it. 

The ending of special privilege for the few. 

The preservation of civil liberties for all. 

The enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress in a wider 
and constantly rising standard of living. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 6, 1941 

A DEFINITION OF LIBERTY 

I am not for a return to that definition of liberty under 
which for many years a free people were being gradually 
regimented into the service of the privileged few. I prefer 
and I am sure you prefer that broader definition of liberty 
under which we are moving forward to greater freedom, to 
greater security for the average man than he has ever known 
before in the history of America. 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, SEPT. 30, 1934 


THE DEMOCRATIC ASPIRATION 

There are men who believe that democracy, as a form of 
government and a frame of life, is limited or measured by 
a kind of mystical or artificial fate—that, for some unex¬ 
plained reasons, tyranny and slavery have become the surging 
wave of the future and that freedom is an ebbing tide. 

But we Americans know that this is not true. No, democ¬ 
racy is not dying. 

We know it because we have seen it revive—and grow. We 
know it cannot die—because it is built on the unhampered 
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initiative of individual men and women joined together in a 
common enterprise—an enterprise undertaken and carried 
through by the free expression of a free majority. We know it 
because democracy alone, of all forms of government, enlists 
the full force of men’s enlightened will. We know it because 
democracy alone has constructed an unlimited civilization 
capable of infinite progress in the improvement of human life. 

We know it because, if we look below the surface, we sense 
it still spreading on every continent; for it is the most humane, 
the most advanced and in the end the most unconquerable of 
all forms of human society. 

Democracy can thrive only when it enlists the devotion of 
those whom Lincoln called the common people. Democracy can 
hold that devotion only when it adequately respects their 
dignity by so ordering society as to assure to the masses of 
men and women reasonable security and hope for themselves 
and for their children. 

FROM ADDRESS TO DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

JULY 19, 1940 

THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

What we face is nothing more or less than an attempt to 
overthrow and to cancel out the great upsurge of human 
liberty of which the American Bill of Rights is the funda¬ 
mental document; to force the peoples of the earth, and among 
them the peoples of this continent, to accept again the absolute 
authority and despotic rule from which the courage and the 
resolution and the sacrifices of their ancestors liberated them 
many, many years ago. 

It is an attempt which could succeed only if those who have 
inherited the gift of liberty had lost the manhood to preserve 
it. But we Americans know that the determination of this 
generation of our people to preserve liberty is as fixed and 
certain as the determination of that earlier generation of 
Americans to win it. 

We will not, under any threat, or in the face of any danger, 
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surrender the guarantees of liberty our forefathers framed 
for us in our Bill of Rights. 

We hold with all the passion of our hearts and minds to 
those commitments of the human spirit 

We are solemnly determined that no power or combination 
of powers of this earth shall shake our hold upon them. 

We covenant with each other before all the world that 
having taken up arms in the defense of liberty we will not 
lay them down before liberty is once again secure in the world 
we live in. For that security we pray; for that security we act- 
now and evermore. 

FROM BROADCAST ON BILL OF RIGHTS, DEC. 15, I94I 


AN ECONOMIC BILL OF RIGHTS 

In our day these economic truths have become accepted as 
self-evident. We have accepted, so to speak, a second Bill of 
Rights under which a new basis of security and prosperity may 
be established for all—regardless of station, race or creed. 

Among these are: 

The right to a useful and remunerative job in the industries, 
or shops or farms or mines of the nation; 

The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and 
clothing and recreation; 

The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and his family a decent living; 

The right of every business man, large and small, to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and 
domination by monopolies at home or abroad; 

The right of every family to a decent home; 

The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health; 

The right to a good education. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 11, 1944 
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TWO TRUTHS ABOUT LIBERTY 


Unhappy events abroad have retaught us two simple truths 
about the liberty of a democratic people. 

The first truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not safe 
if the people tolerate the growth of private power to a point 
where it becomes stronger than their democratic state itself. 
That, in its essence, is facism—ownership of government by an 
individual, by a group, or by any other controlling private 
power. 

The second truth is that the liberty of a democracy is not 
safe if its business system does not provide employment and 
produce and distribute goods in such a way as to sustain an 
acceptable standard of living. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS RECOMMENDING FORMATION OF 
TEMPORARY NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMISSION, 

APR. 29 , 1938 

ONE-THIRD OF A NATION— 
A CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 

Here is the challenge to our democracy: In this nation I 
see tens of millions of its citizens—a substantial part of its 
whole population—who at this very moment are denied the 
greater part of what the very lowest standards of today call 
the necessities of life. 

I see millions of families trying to live on incomes so 
meager that the pall of family disaster hangs over them day 
by day. 

I see millions whose daily lives in city and on farm continue 
under conditions labeled indecent by a so-called polite society 
half a century ago. 

I see millions denied education, recreation, and the op¬ 
portunity to better their lot and the lot of their children. 

I see millions lacking the means to buy the products of 
farm and factory and by their poverty denying work and 
productiveness to many other millions. 
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I see one-third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, ill-nourished. 

FROM SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JAN. 20 , 1 937 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR ALL AMERICANS 

We are a nation of many nationalities, many races, many 
religions—bound together by a single unity, the unity of free¬ 
dom and equality. Whoever seeks to set one nationality against 
another, seeks to degrade all nationalities. Whoever seeks to 
set one race against another seeks to enslave all races. Whoever 
seeks to set one religion against another seeks to destroy all 
religion. I am fighting for a free America—for a country in 
which all men and women have equal rights to liberty and 
justice. I am fighting, as I always have fought, for the rights 
of the little man as well as the big man—for the weak as well 
as the strong, for those who are helpless as well as for those 
who can help themselves. 

FROM SPEECH IN NEW YORK, NOV. 1, 1940 

Today, in this war, our fine boys are fighting magnificently 
all over the world, and among those boys are the Murphys 
and the Kellys, the Smiths and the Joneses, the Cohens, the 
Carusos, the Kowalskis, the Schultzes, the Olsens, the Swo- 
bodas, and—right in with the rest of them—the Cabots and 
the Lowells. 

All of these and others like them are the life-blood of 
America. They are the hope of the world. 

It is our duty to them to make sure that, big as this country 
is, there is no room in it for racial or religious intolerance— 
and that there is no room for snobbery. 

Our young men and young women are fighting not only 
for their existence, and their homes and their families. They 
also are fighting for a country and a world where men and 
women of all races, colors and creeds, can live, work, speak, 
and worship—in peace, freedom, and security. 

FROM CAMPAIGN ADDRESS, BOSTON, NOV. 4, 1944 
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Democracy is not just a word, to be shouted at political 
rallies and then put back into the dictionary after election day. 

The service of democracy must be something much more 
than mere lip service. 

It is a living thing—a human thing—compounded of brains 
and muscles and heart and soul. The service of democracy is 
the birthright of every citizen, the white and the colored; the 
Protestant, the Catholic, the Jew; the sons and daughters of 
every country in the world, who make up the people of this 
land. Democracy is every man and woman who loves freedom 
and serves the cause of freedom. 

FROM CAMPAIGN ADDRESS, NOV. 4, 1940 

The right to vote must be open to our citizens irrespective 
of race, color or creed, without tax or artificial restriction of 
any kind. The sooner we get to that basis of political equality, 
the better it will be for the country as a whole. 

FROM ADDRESS TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY WORKERS, OCT. 5, 1944 

Complaints have repeatedly been brought to my attention 
that available and much-needed workers are being barred from 
defense production solely because of race, religion, or national 
origin. It is said that at a time when labor stringencies are 
appearing in many areas, fully qualified workers are being 
turned from the gates of industry on specifications entirely 
unrelated to efficiency and productivity. Also that discrimina¬ 
tion against Negro workers has been nationwide, and other 
minority racial, national and religious groups have felt its 
effects in many localities. This situation is a matter of grave 
national importance, and immediate steps must be taken to 
deal with it effectively. 

I note with satisfaction that the Office of Production Man¬ 
agement has recognized the seriousness of this situation, and 
that on April n, 1941, it addressed a letter on the subject to 
all holders of defense contracts. As Chief Executive of the 
nation I place the full support of my office behind your state¬ 
ment to the effect that, "All holders of defense contracts are 
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urged to examine their employment and training policies at 
once to determine whether or not these policies make ample 
provision for the full utilization of available and competent 
Negro workers. Every available source of labor capable of 
producing defense materials must be tapped in the present 
emergency/' 

No nation combating the increasing threat of totalitarianism 
can afford arbitrarily to exclude large segments of its popula¬ 
tion from its defense industries. Even more important is it 
for us to strengthen our unity and morale by refuting at home 
the very theories which we are fighting abroad. 

Our government cannot countenance continued discrimina¬ 
tion against American citizens in defense production. Industry 
must take the initiative in opening the doors of employment to 
all loyal and qualified workers regardless of race, national 
origin, religion or color. American workers, both organized 
and unorganized, must be prepared to welcome the general 
and much-needed employment of fellow workers of all racial 
and nationality origins in defense industries. 

In the present emergency, it is imperative that we deal ef¬ 
fectively and speedily with this problem. I shall expect the 
Office of Production Management to take immediate steps to 
facilitate the full utilization of our productive manpower. 

MEMORANDUM ISSUED TO WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN AND SIDNEY 
HILLMAN OF OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 

JUNE 12 , 1941 

And with all that our economic Bill of Rights, like our 
Constitution itself, must be applied to all our citizens, irrespec¬ 
tive of race or creed or color. 

Three years ago, back in 1941, I appointed a Fair Employ¬ 
ment Practice Committee to prevent discrimination in war 
industry and government employment. The work of that com¬ 
mittee and the results obtained more than justify its creation. 

I believe that the Congress of the United States should by 
law make the committee permanent. 

FROM SPEECH IN CHICAGO, OCT. 28, 1944 
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AGAINST ANTI-SEMITISM 


Some of the sources of anti-Semitism in this country were 
created to serve Hitler’s purpose. Let every American look to 
his own mind and actions so that while we defeat Hitler’s 
armies we also defeat his poisonous propaganda. Whoever 
condones or participates in anti-Semitism plays Hitler’s game. 
There is no place in the lives or thoughts of true Americans 
for anti-Semitism. 

FROM LETTER TO RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE, FEB. 12 , 1944 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE 

It is truly remarkable, the things which the Negro people 
have accomplished within living memory—their progress in 
agriculture and industry, their achievements in the field of 
education, their contributions to the arts and 4 sciences and, 
in general, to good citizenship. 

It is my hope and belief that the Negro, inspired by the 
achievements of the race to date, will go forward to even 
greater things in the years to come. All of us should keep in 
mind the words of the immortal Lincoln: “In giving freedom 
to the slave we assure freedom to the free—honorable alike 
in what we give and what we preserve.” 

LETTER ON PROGRESS OF THE NEGRO RACE, DEC. 26, 1935 


AGAINS T RED- BAITING 

It is a source of regret to all decent Americans that some 
political propagandists are now dragging red herrings across 
the trail of this national election. 

For example, labor baiters and bigots and some politicians 
use the term “communism” (loosely]) and apply it to every 
progressive social measure and to the views of every foreign - 
born ci tizen with whom they dis agree. 

They forget” that we in the United States are all descended 
from immigrants (all except the Indians); and there is no 
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better proof of that fact than the heroic names on our casualty 
lists. 

FROM CAMPAIGN ADDRESS, OCT. 5, 1 944 

EDUCATION—THE SAFEGUARD OF DEMOCRACY 

Democracy cannot succeed unless those who express their 
choice are prepared to choose wisely. The real safeguard of 
democracy, therefore, is education. It has been well said that 
no system of government gives so much to the individual or 
exacts so much as a democracy. Upon our educational system 
must largely depend the perpetuity of those institutions upon 
which our freedom and our security rest. To prepare each 
citizen to choose wisely and to enable him to choose freely 
are paramount functions of the schools in a democracy. 

FROM EDUCATION WEEK MESSAGE, SEPT. 27, 1938 

I have spoken of the twin interlocking assets of national and 
human resources and of the need of developing them hand 
and hand. But with this goes the equally important and 
equally difficult problem of keeping education intellectually 
free. Freedom to learn is the first necessity of guaranteeing 
that man himself shall be self-reliant enough to be free. 

Such things did not need as much emphasis a generation 
ago; but when the clock of civilization can be turned back by 
burning libraries, by exiling scientists, artists, musicians, 
writers and teachers, by dispersing universities, and by censor¬ 
ing news and literature and art, an added burden is placed upon 
those countries where the torch of free thought and free learning 
still burns bright. 

If the fires of freedom and civil liberties burn low in other 
lands, they must be made brighter in our own. 

If in other lands the press and books and literature of all 
kinds are censored, we must redouble our efforts here to keep 
them free. 

If in other lands the eternal truths of the past are threatened 
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by intolerance, we must provide a safe place for their per¬ 
petuation. 

Yes, there may be times when men and women in the 
turmoil of^change lose touch with the civilized gains of cen¬ 
turies of education; but tfuT gams oFeducation are never really 
lost. Books "may be burned and cities sacked, but truth, like 
the yearning for freedom, lives in the hearts of humble men 
and women. 

The ultimate victory QjLtQrnorrow is with democracy, and 
through democracy with education^for no people in all the 
world can be kept Eternally)ignorant or eternally ens laved. 

FROM ADDRESS BEFORE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 

NEW YORK, JUNE 30, 1938 

ART IN A DEMOCRACY 

Art in America has always belonged to the people and has 
never been the property of an academy or a class. The great 
Treasury Projects, through which our public buildings are 
being decorated, are an excellent example of the continuity 
of this tradition. The Federal Art Project of the Works 
Progress Administration is a practical relief project which also 
emphasizes the best tradition of the democratic spirit. The 
WPA artist, in rendering his own impression of things, speaks 
also for the spirit of his fellow countrymen everywhere. I 
think the WPA artist exemplifies with great force the essential 
place which the arts have in a democratic society such as ours. 

In the future we must seek more widespread popular under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the arts. 

FROM MESSAGE AT DEDICATION OF MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 

MAY IO, 1939 
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III. FOREIGN POLICY, i 933 -DEC. 7,1941 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 

In the field of world policy I would dedicate this nation to 
the policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely 
respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neighbors. 

FROM INAUGURAL ADDRESS, MARCH 4, 1933 

In pursuance of the good neighbor policy, and because in 
my younger days I had learned many lessons in the hard school 
of experience, I stated that the United States was opposed 
definitely to armed intervention. 

We have negotiated a Pan-American convention embodying 
the principle of non-intervention. We have abandoned the 
Platt Amendment, which gave us the right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of the Republic of Cuba. We have with¬ 
drawn American marines from Haiti. We have signed a new 
treaty which places our relations with Panama on a mutually 
satisfactory basis. We have undertaken a series of trade agree¬ 
ments with other American countries to our mutual com¬ 
mercial profit. At the request of two neighboring republics, 
I hope to give assistance in the final settlement of the last 
serious boundary dispute between any of the American nations. 

Throughout the Americas the spirit of the good neighbor is 
a practical and living fact. The twenty-one American republics 
are not only living together in friendship and in peace; they 
are united in the determination so to remain. 

FROM ADDRESS AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, AUG. 14, 1936 
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AMERICAN RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET UNION 


My dear Mr. President: 

Since the beginning of my administration, I have contem¬ 
plated the desirability of an effort to end the present abnormal 
relations between theihundred and twenty-five million people, 
of the United States ancTEfte hnndred ana sixty million people 
of Russia. 1 —- 

It is most regrettable that these great peoples, between whom 
a happy tradition of friendship existed for more than a century 
to their mutual advantage, should now be without a practical 
method of communicating directly with each other. 

The difficulties that have created this anomalous situation 
are serious but not, in my opinion, insoluble; and difficulties 
between great nations can be removed only by frank, friendly 
conversations. If you are of similar mind, I should be glad 
to receive any representatives you may designate to explore 
with me personally all questions outstanding between our 
countries. 

Participation in such a discussion would, of course, not 
commit either nation to any future course of action, but would 
indicate a sincere desire to reach a satisfactory solution of the 
problems involved. It is my hope that such conversations 
might result in good to the people of both our countries. 

I am, my dear Mr. President, 

Very sincerely yours, 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

LETTER TO MIKHAIL KALININ, PRESIDENT OF THE ALL UNION 
CENTRAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOVIET UNION, 

OCT. 20 , 1933 

The simple translation of the peaceful and neighborly pur¬ 
poses of the United States has already given to our sister 
American republics a greater faith in our professions of friend¬ 
ship than they have held since the time, over a century ago, 
when James Monroe encouraged them in their struggles for 
freedom. 
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So, too, I have had an example of the effect of honest state¬ 
ment and simple explanation of the fundamental American 
policy during the past week in Washington. For sixteen long 
years a nation, larger even than ours in population and extent 
of territory, has been unable to speak officially with the United 
States or to maintain normal relations. I believe sincerely that 
the most impelling motive that has lain behind the conversa¬ 
tions which were successfully concluded yesterday between 
Russia and the United States was the desire of both countries 
for peaqe and for the strengthening of the peaceful purposes 
of the civilized world. f—" ' 

It will interest you to know that in the yearn 809 the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. Thomas Jefferson , wrote as follows 
to his Ru ssian friend M. Dashkoff: 

“Russia and the United States being in character and 
practice essentially pacific, a common interest in the rights of 
peaceable nations gives us a common cause in their main¬ 
tenance.” 

In this spirit of Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Litvinov and I 
believe that through the resumption of normal relations the 
prospects of peace over all the world are greatly strengthened. 

FROM SPEECH AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, NOV. 19, 1933 


I HATE WAR 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I have 
seen blood running from the wounded. I have seen men 
coughing out their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in the 
mud. I have seen cities destroyed. I have seen two hundred 
limping, exhausted men come out of line—the survivors of a 
regiment of one thousand that went forward forty-eight hours 
before. I have seen children starving. I have seen the agony of 
mothers and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed unnumbered hours, I shall pass unnumbered 
hours thinking and planning how war may be kept from this 
nation. 

I wish I could keep war from all nations, but that is beyond 
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my power. I can at least make certain that no act of the United 
States helps to produce or to promote war. I can at least make 
clear that the conscience of America revolts against war and 
that any nation which provokes war forfeits the sympathy of 
the people of the United States. 

FROM SPEECH AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, AUG. 14, 1936 

THE SEARCH FOR PEACE 

The common sense, the intelligence of America agree with 
my statement that “America hates war. America hopes for 
peace. Therefore, America actively engages in the search for 
peace." 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, OCT. 12 , 1937 

We are not isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate 
ourselves completely from war. Yet we must remember that 
so long as war exists on earth there will be some danger that 
even the nation which most ardently desires peace may be 
drawn into war. 

FROM ADDRESS AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, AUG. 14, 1936 

Can we, the republics of the New World, help the Old 
World to avert the catastrophe which impends? Yes, I am 
confident that we can. 

First, it is our duty by every honorable means to prevent any 
future war among o urselves. This can best be done through 
the strengthening of the processes of constitutional democratic 
government—to make these processes conform to the modern 
need for unity and efficiency and, at the same time, preserve 
the individual liberties of our citizens. By so doing, the people 
of our nations, unlike the people of many nations who live 
under other forms of government, can and will insist on their 
intention to live in peace. Thus will democratic government 
be justified throughout the world. 

In the determination to live at peace among ourselves we 
in the Americas make it at the same time clear that we stand 
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shoulder to shoulder in our final determination that others 
who, driven by war madness or land hunger, might seek to 
commit acts of aggression against us will find a hemisphere 
wholly prepared to consult together for our mutual safety 
and our mutual good. I repeat what I said in speaking before 
the Congress and the Supreme Court of Brazil. “Each one of 
us has learned the glories of independence. Let each one of 
us learn the glories of interdependence.” 

Secondly, and in addition to the perfecting of the mechanism 
of peace, we can strive even more strongly than in the past 
to prevent the creation of those conditions which give rise to 
war. Lack of social or political justice within the borders of 
any nation is always cause for concern. Through democratic 
processes we can strive to achieve for the Americas the highest 
possible standard of living conditions for all our people. Men 
and women blessed with political freedom, willing to work and 
able to find work, rich enough to maintain their families 
and to educate their children, contented with their lot in life 
and on terms of friendship with their neighbors, will defend 
themselves to the utmost but will never consent to take up 
arms for a war of conquest. 

Interwoven with these problems is the further self-evident 
fact that the welfare and prosperity of each of our nations 
depend in large part on the benefits derived from commerce 
among ourselves and with other nations, for our present 
civilization rests on the basis of international exchange of com¬ 
modities. Every nation of the world has felt the evil effects of 
recent efforts to erect trade barriers of every known kind. Every 
individual citizen has suffered from them. It is no accident that 
the nations which have carried this process farthest are those 
which proclaim most loudly that they require war as an instru¬ 
ment of their policy. It is no accident that attempts to be 
self-sufficient have led to falling standards of their people and 
to ever-increasing loss of the democratic ideals in a mad race 
to pile armament on armament. It is no accident that because 
of these suicidal policies and the suffering attending them. 
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many of their people have come to believe with despair that 
the price of war seems less than the price of peace. 

FROM ADDRESS BEFORE INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 

IN BUENOS AIRES, DEC. I, 1936 

I want our great democracy to be wise enough to realize 
that aloofness from war is not promoted by unawareness of 
war. In a world of mutual suspicions, peace must be affirma¬ 
tively reached for. It cannot just be wished for. It cannot just 
be waited for. 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, OCT. 12 , 1 937 

The United States has constantly, consistently and con¬ 
scientiously done all in its power to encourage peaceful settle¬ 
ments, to bring about reduction of armaments, and to avert 
threatened wars. We have done this not only because any war 
anywhere necessarily hurts American security and American 
prosperity, but because of the more important fact that any 
war anywhere retards the progress of morality and religion, 
and impairs the security of civilization itself. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, SEPT. 21 , 1939 

In the present grave conditions of international anarchy 
and of danger to peace, in more than one part of the world, I 
profoundly believe that the first great step toward safeguarding 
this nation from being drawn into war is to use whatever 
influence it can, compatible with the traditional policy of our 
country of non-involvement, so as to make less likely the out¬ 
break of a major war. This is a duty placed upon our govern¬ 
ment which some may fail to perceive or choose to reject. But 
it must be clear to every one of us that the outbreak of a 
general war increases the dangers confronting the United 
States. This fact cannot be ignored. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JULY 14, 1939 



































QUARANTINE THE AGGRESSORS 

I am glad to come once again to Chicago and especially to 
have the opportunity of taking part in the dedication of this 
important project of civic betterment. 

On my trip across the continent and back I have been shown 
many evidences of the result of common sense cooperation 
between municipalities and the Federal government, and I 
have been greeted by tens of thousands of Americans who have 
told me in every look and word that their material and 
spiritual well-being has made great strides forward in the past 
few years. 

And yet, as I have seen with my own eyes, the prosperous 
farms, the thriving factories and the busy railroads—as I have 
seen the happiness and security and peace which covers our 
wide land, almost inevitably I have been compelled to contrast 
our peace with very different scenes being enacted in other 
parts of the world. 

It is because the people of the United States under modern 
conditions must, for the sake of their own future, give thought 
to the rest of the world, that I, as the responsible executive 
head of the nation, have chosen this great inland city and this 
gala occasion to speak to you on a subject of definite national 
importance. 

The political situation in the world, which of late has been 
growing progressively worse, is such as to cause grave concern 
and anxiety to all the peoples and nations who wish to live 
in peace and amity with their neighbors. 

Some fifteen years ago the hopes of mankind for a con¬ 
tinuing era of international peace were raised to great heights 
when more than sixty nations solemnly pledged themselves 
not to resort to arms in furtherance of their national aims and 
policies. The high aspirations expressed in the Briand-Kellogg 
Peace Pact and the hopes for peace thus raised have of late 
given way to a haunting fear of calamity. The present reign 
of terror and international lawlessness began a few years ago. 

It began through unjustified interference in the internal 
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affairs of other nations or the invasion of alien territory in 
violation of treaties, and has now reached a stage where the 
very foundations of civilization are seriously threatened. The 
landmarks and traditions which have marked the progress of 
civilization toward a condition of law, order, and justice are 
being wiped away. 

Without a declaration of war and without warning or justi¬ 
fication of any kind, civilians, including women and children, 
are being ruthlessly murdered with bombs from the air. In 
times of so-called peace, ships are being attacked and sunk by 
submarines without cause or notice. Nations are fomenting 
and taking sides in civil warfare in nations that have never 
done them any harm. Nations claiming freedom for themselves 
deny it to others. 

Innocent peoples and nations are being cruelly sacrificed 
to a greed for power and supremacy which is devoid of all 
sense of justice and humane considerations. 

To paraphrase a recent author, “perhaps we foresee a time 
when men, exultant in the technique of homicide, will rage 
so hotly over the world that every precious thing will be in 
danger, every book and picture and harmony, every treasure 
garnered through two millenniums, the small, the delicate, the 
defenseless—all will be lost or wrecked or utterly destroyed.” 

If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, let 
no one imagine that America will escape, that it may expect 
mercy, that this Western hemisphere will not be attacked and 
that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully to carry on the 
ethics and the arts of civilization. 

If those days come, “there will be no safety by arms, no help 
from authority, no answer in science. The storm will rage till 
every flower of culture is trampled and all human beings are 
leveled in a vast chaos.” 

If those days are not to come to pass—if we are to have a 
world in which we can breathe freely and live in amity with¬ 
out fear—the peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort 
to uphold laws and principles on which alone peace can rest 
secure. 
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The peace-loving nations must make a concerted effort in 
opposition to those violations of treaties and those ignorings of 
humane instincts which today are creating a state of inter¬ 
national anarchy and instability from which there is no escape 
through mere isolation or neutrality. 

Those who cherish their freedom and recognize and respect 
the equal right of their neighbors to be free and live in peace, 
must work together for the triumph of law and moral prin¬ 
ciples in order that peace, justice, and confidence may prevail 
in the world. There must be a return to a belief in the pledged 
word, in the value of a signed treaty. There must be recog¬ 
nition of the fact that national morality is as vital as private 
morality. 

A bishop wrote me the other day: “It seems to me that 
something greatly needs to be said in behalf of ordinary 
humanity against the present practice of carrying the horrors 
of war to helpless civilians, especially women and children. 
It may be that such a protest might be regarded by many, 
who claim to be realists, as futile, but may it not be that the 
heart of mankind is so filled with horror at the present need¬ 
less suffering that that force could be mobilized in sufficient 
volume to lessen such cruelty in the days ahead. Even though 
it may take twenty years, which God forbid, for civilization 
to make effective its corporate protest against this barbarism, 
surely strong voices may hasten the day.” 

There is a solidarity and interdependence about the modern 
world, both technically and morally, which makes it impossible 
for any nation completely to isolate itself from economic and 
political upheavals in the rest of the world, especially when 
such upheavals appear to be spreading and not declining. 
There can be no stability or peace either within nations or 
between nations except under laws and moral standards ad¬ 
hered to by all. International anarchy destroys every founda¬ 
tion for peace. It jeopardizes either the immediate or the future 
security of every nation, large or small. It is, therefore, a matter 
of vital interest and concern to the people of the United States 
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that the sanctity of international treaties and the maintenance 
of international morality be restored. 

The overwhelming majority of the peoples and nations of 
the world today want to live in peace. They seek the removal 
of harriers against trade. They want to exert themselves in 
industry, in agriculture and in business, that they may increase 
their wealth through the production of wealth-producing goods 
rather than striving to produce military planes and bombs and 
machine guns and cannon for the destruction of human lives 
and useful property. 

In those nations of the world which seem to be piling arma¬ 
ment on armament for purposes of aggression, and those other 
nations which fear acts of aggression against them and their 
security, a very high proportion of their national income is 
being spent directly for armaments. It runs from thirty to as 
high as fifty percent. The proportion that we in the United 
States spend is far less—eleven or twelve percent. 

How happy we are that the circumstances of the moment 
permit us to put our money into bridges and boulevards, dams 
and reforestation, the conservation of our soil and many other 
kinds of useful works rather than into huge standing armies 
and vast supplies of implements of war. 

I am compelled and you are compelled, nevertheless, to look 
ahead. The peace, the freedom, and the security of ninety 
percent of the population of the world is being jeopardized by 
the remaining ten percent who are threatening a breakdown 
of all international order and law. Surely the ninety percent 
who want to live in peace under law and in accordance with 
moral standards that have received almost universal acceptance 
through the centuries, can and must find some way to make 
their will prevail. 

The situation is definitely of universal concern. The questions 
involved relate not merely to violations of specific provisions 
of particular treaties; they are questions of war and of peace, 
of international law and especially of principles of humanity. 
It is true that they involve definite violations of agreements, 
and especially of the Covenant of the League of Nations, the 
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Briand-Kellogg Pact, and the Nine Power Treaty. But they 
also involve problems of world economy, world security and 
world humanity. * 

It is true that the moral consciousness of the world must 
recognize the importance of removing injustices and well- 
founded grievances; but at the same time it must be aroused to 
the cardinal necessity of honoring sanctity of treaties, of 
respecting the rights and liberties of others and of putting an 
end to acts of international aggression. 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of world 
lawlessness is spreading. 

When an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, the 
community approves and joins in a quarantine of the patients 
in order to protect the health of the community against the 
spread of the disease. 

It is my determination to pursue a policy of peace and to 
adopt every practicable measure to avoid involvement in war. 

It ought to be inconceivable that in this modern era, and in 
the face of experience, any nation could be so foolish and ruth¬ 
less as to run the risk of plunging the whole world into war 
by invading and violating, in contravention of solemn treaties, 
the territory of other nations that have done them no real 
harm and are too weak to protect themselves adequately. Yet 
the peace of the world and the welfare and security of every 
nation are today being threatened by that very thing. 

No nation which refuses to exercise forebearance and to 
respect the freedom and rights of others can long remain strong 
and retain the confidence and respect of other nations. No na¬ 
tion ever loses its dignity or its good standing by conciliating 
its differences, and by exercising great patience with, and con¬ 
sideration for, the rights of other nations. 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. 

It can engulf states and peoples remote from the original scene 
of hostilities. We are determined to keep out of war, yet we 
cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous effects of war 
and the dangers of involvement. We are adopting such 
measures as will minimize our risk of involvement, but we 
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cannot have complete protection in a world of disorder in 
which confidence and security have broken down. 

If civilization is to survive, the principles of the Prince of 
Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations must 
be revived. 

Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of peace- 
loving nations must express itself to the end that nations 
that may be tempted to violate their agreements and the 
rights of others will desist from such a course. There must be 
positive endeavors to preserve peace. 

America hates war. America hopes for peace. Therefore, 
America actively engages in the search for peace. 

ADDRESS IN CHICAGO, OCT. 5, 1937 

THERE CAN BE NO PEACE WITH FASCISM 

It is becoming increasingly clear that peace by fear has no 
higher or more enduring quality than peace by the sword. 

There can be no peace if the reign of law is to be replaced 
by a recurrent sanctification of sheer force. There can be no 
peace if national policy adopts as a deliberate instrument the 
threat of war. 

There can be no peace if national policy adopts as a deli¬ 
berate instrument the dispersion all over the world of millions 
of helpless and persecuted wanderers with no place to lay their 
heads. 

There can be no peace if humble men and women are not 
free to think their own thoughts, to express their own feelings, 
to worship God. 

There can be no peace if economic resources that ought to 
be devoted to social and economic reconstruction are to be 
diverted to an intensified competition in armaments which will 
merely heighten the suspicions and fears and threaten the 
economic prosperity of each and every nation. 

FROM ADDRESS TO THE HERALD TRIBUNE FORUM, 
NEW YORK CITY, OCT. 27, 1 938 
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ANSWERS TO APPEASERS 


The American appeasers ignore the warning to be found in 
the fate of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Belgium, 
The Netherlands, Denmark, and France. They tell you that the 
Axis powers are going to win anyway; that all this bloodshed 
in the world could be saved, and that the United States might 
just as well throw its influence into the scale of a dictated 
peace, and get the best out of it that we can. 

They call it a negotiated peace. Nonsense! Is it a negotiated 
peace if a gang of outlaws surrounds your community and on 
threat of extermination makes you pay tribute to save your 
own skins? 

Such a dictated peace would be no peace at all. It would be 
only another armistice, leading to the most gigantic armament 
race and the most devastating trade wars in history. And in 
these contests the Americas would offer the only real resistance 
to the Axis powers. 

With all their vaunted efficiency and parade of pious pur¬ 
pose in this war there are still in their background the con¬ 
centration camp and the servants of God in chains. 

The history of recent years proves that shootings and chains 
and concentration camps are not simply the transient tools but 
the very altars of modern dictatorships. They may talk of a 
“new order” in the world; but what they have in mind is 
but a revival of the oldest and the worst tyranny. In that there 
is no liberty, no religion, no hope. 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, DEC. 2 9, I94O 

THE ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY 

The light of democracy must be kept burning. To the per¬ 
petuation of this light, each must do his own share. The single 
effort of one individual may seem very small. But there are 
one hundred thirty million individuals over here. There are 
many more millions in Britain and elsewhere bravely shielding 
the great flame of democracy from the blackout of barbarism. 
It is not enough for us merely to trim the wick, or polish 
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the glass. The time has come when we must provide the fuel 
in ever-increasing amounts to keep the flame alight. 

The British people and their Grecian allies need ships. From 
America, they will get ships. They need planes. From America, 
they will get planes. They need food. From America, they will 
get food. They need tanks and guns and ammunition and 
supplies of all kinds. From America, they will get tanks and 
guns and ammunition and supplies of all kinds. 

China likewise expresses the magnificent will of millions of 
plain people to resist the dismemberment of their nation. 
China, through the generalissimo, Chiang Kai-Shek, asks our 
help. America has said that China shall have our help. 

Our country is going to be what our people have proclaimed 
it must be—the arsenal of democracy. 

Our country is going to play its full part. 

And when dictatorships disintegrate—and pray God that will 
be sooner than any of us now dares to hope—then our country 
must continue to play its great part in the period of world 
reconstruction. 

We believe that the rallying cry of the dictators, their boast¬ 
ing about a master-race, will prove to be pure stuff and non¬ 
sense. There never has been, there isn’t now, and there never 
will be, any race of people fit to serve as masters over their 
fellow men. 

The world has no use for any nation which, because of size 
or because of military might, asserts the right to goosestep to 
world power over other nations or other races. We believe that 
any nationality, no matter how small, has the inherent right 
to its own nationhood. 

We believe that the men and women of such nations, no 
matter what size, can, through the processes of peace, serve 
themselves and serve the world by protecting the common 
man’s security; improve the standards of healthful living; 
provide markets for manufacture and for agriculture. Through 
that kind of peaceful service every nation can increase its 
happiness, banish the terrors of war, and abandon man’s 
inhumanity to man. 
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Never, in all our history, have Americans faced a job so 
well worth while. May it be said of us in the days to come 
that our children and our children’s children rise up and call 
us blessed. 

FROM ADDRESS AT WHITE HOUSE CORRESPONDENTS* ANNUAL 

DINNER, MARCH 15, 1941 

Nobody who admires qualities of courage and endurance 
can fail to be stirred by the full-fledged resistance of the Rus¬ 
sian people. The Russians are fighting for their own soil and 
their own homes. Russia needs all kinds of help—planes, tanks, 
guns, medical supplies and other aids—toward the successful 
defense against the invaders. From the United States and from 
Britain, she is getting great quantities of these essential sup¬ 
plies. But the needs of her huge army will continue—and our 
help and British help will have to continue! 

The other day the Secretary of State of the United States 
was asked by a Senator to justify our giving aid to Russia. His 
reply was: “The answer to that, Senator, depends on how 
anxious a person is to stop and destroy the march of Hitler 
in his conquest of the world. If he were anxious enough to 
defeat Hitler, he would not worry about who was helping to 
defeat him.” 

Upon our American production falls the colossal task of 
equipping our own armed forces, and helping to supply the 
British, the Russians and the Chinese. In the performance of 
that task we dare not fail. And we will not fail. 

FROM NAVY DAY ADDRESS, OCT. 27, I94I 

THE RED ARMY WILL PREVAIL OVER HITLER 

This note will be presented to you by my friend Averell 
Harriman, whom I have asked to be head of our delegation to 
Moscow. 

Mr. Harriman is well aware of the strategic importance of 
your front and will, I know, do everything that he can to 
bring the negotiations in Moscow to a successful conclusion. 
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Harry Hopkins has told me in great detail of his encourag¬ 
ing and satisfactory visits with you. I can’t tell you how thrilled 
all of us are because of the gallant defense of the Soviet 
armies. 

I am confident that ways will be found to provide the 
material and supplies necessary to fight Hitler on all fronts, 
including your own. 

I want particularly to take this occasion to express my great 
confidence that your armies will ultimately prevail over Hitler 
and to assure you of our great determination to be of every 
possible material assistance. 

LETTER TO SOVIET PREMIER JOSEPH STALIN, MADE PUBLIC 

oct. 8, 1941 


WE WILL NOT ACCEPT A HITLER-DOMINATED 

WORLD 

Today the whole world is divided between human slavery 
and human freedom—between pagan brutality and the Chris¬ 
tian ideal. We choose human freedom—which is the Christian 
ideal. No one of us can waver for a moment in his courage or his 
faith. 

We will not accept a Hitler-dominated world. And we will 
not accept a world, like the postwar world of the 1920’s, in 
which the seeds of Hitlerism can again be planted and allowed 
to grow. 

We will accept only a world consecrated to freedom of 
speech and expression—freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way—freedom from want—and freedom from 
terrorism. 

Is such a world impossible of attainment? 

Magna Carta, the Declaration of Independence, the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States, the Emancipation Proclamation 
and every other milestone in human progress—all were ideals 
which seemed impossible of attainment—yet they were attained. 

As a military force, we were weak when we established our 
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independence, but we successfully stood off tyrants, powerful 
in their day, who are now lost in the dust of history. 

Odds meant nothing to us then. Shall we now, with all our 
potential strength, hesitate to take every single measure neces¬ 
sary to maintain our American liberties? 

Our people and our government will not hesitate to meet 
that challenge. 

FROM WORLD-WIDE RADIO ADDRESS, MAY 27, I941 

We, too, born to freedom, and believing in freedom, are 
willing to fight to maintain freedom. We, and all others who 
believe as deeply as we do, would rather die on our feet than 
live on our knees. 

FROM MESSAGE TO A SPECIAL CONVOCATION OF UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY, JUNE 19, I94I 


OUR NATIONAL POLICY ON THE 
EVE OF PEARL HARBOR 

Every school child knows what our foreign policy is. It is 
to defend the honor, the freedom, the rights, the interests, and 
the well-being of the American people. We seek no gain at the 
expense of others. We threaten no one, nor do we tolerate 
threats from others. No nation is more deeply dedicated to the 
ways of peace; no nation is fundamentally stronger to resist 
aggression. 

When mighty forces of aggression are at large, when they 
have ruthlessly overrun a continent, when we know that they 
seek ultimately to destroy our freedom, our rights, our well¬ 
being, everything for which this government stands, our 
foreign policy cannot remain passive. There are a few persons 
in this country who seek to lull us into a false sense of security, 
to tell us that we are not threatened, that all we need do to 
avoid the storm is to sit idly by—and to submit supinely if 
necessary. The same deadly virus has been spread by Hitler’s 
agents and his Quislings and dupes in every country which 
he has overrun. It has helped immeasurably. 
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The American people are not easily fooled; they are hard- 
headed realists and they fear no one. A free people with a 
free press makes up its own mind. In this process free discus¬ 
sion of the facts and issues involved, such as that which you are 
sponsoring, is of the greatest value. We do not take orders 
as to what we shall think; we judge the facts for ourselves and 
decide what course we must follow. We reach decisions slowly, 
but when they are made they are backed by the determination 
of one hundred thirty million free Americans and are in¬ 
exorable. 

Our people have decided, and they are constantly becoming 
more determined, that Hitler’s threat to everything for which 
we stand must be struck down. We have followed and are 
following a policy of giving all aid to other nations which 
are actively resisting aggression. This policy is sound common 
sense, but it represents merely a method, certainly not an end 
in itself. 

The real end, the inescapable end, is the destruction of the 
Hitler menace. In achieving that end our responsibility is 
fully as great as that of the peoples who are fighting and dying 
for it. I know that our country will not shrink from that 
responsibility nor quail before whatever sacrifices it may 
demand. 

MESSAGE TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, OCT. 25, 194I 
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IV. THE WAR AGAINST 
THE FASCIST AXIS 


WHY WE FIGHT 

The sudden criminal attacks perpetrated by the Japanese 
in the Pacific provide the climax of a decade of international 
immorality. 

Powerful and resourceful gangsters have banded together 
to make war upon the whole human race. Their challenge 
has now been flung at the United States of America. The 
Japanese have treacherously violated the long-standing peace 
between us. Many American soldiers and sailors have been 
killed by enemy action. American ships have been sunk, Ameri¬ 
can airplanes have been destroyed. 

The Congress and the people of the United States have 
accepted that challenge. 

Together with other free peoples, we are now fighting to 
maintain our right to live among our world neighbors in free¬ 
dom and in common decency, without fear of assault. 

I have prepared the full record of our past relations with 
Japan, and it will be submitted to the Congress. It begins with 
the visit of Commodore Perry to Japan eighty-eight years ago. 
It ends with the visit of two Japanese emissaries to the Secretary 
of State last Sunday, an hour after Japanese forces had loosed 
their bombs and machine guns against our flag, our forces 
and our citizens. 

I can say with utmost confidence that no Americans today 
or a thousand years hence, need feel anything but pride in 
our patience and our efforts through all the years toward 
achieving a peace in the Pacific which would be fair and 
honorable to every nation, large or small. And no honest 
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person, today or a thousand years hence, will be able to 
suppress a sense of indignation and horror at the treachery 
committed by the military dictators of Japan, under the very 
shadow of the flag of peace borne by their special envoys in 
our midst. 


The course that Japan has followed for the past ten years 
in Asia has paralleled the course of Hitler and Mussolini in 
Europe and Africa. Today, it has become far more than a 
parallel. It is collaboration so well calculated that all the 
continents of the world, and all the oceans, are now considered 
by the Axis strategists as one gigantic battlefield. 

In 1931, Japan invaded Manchukuo—without warning. 

In 1935, Italy invaded Ethiopia—without warning. 

In 1938, Hitler occupied Austria—without warning. 

Irf 1939, Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia—without warning. 

Later in 1939, Hitler invaded Poland—without warning. 

In 1940, Hitler invaded Norway, Denmark, The Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium and Luxemburg—without warning. 

In 1940, Italy attacked France and later Greece—without 
warning. 

In 1941, the Axis powers attacked Jugoslavia and Greece and 
they dominated the Balkans—without warning. 

In 1941, Hitler invaded Russia—without warning. 

And now Japan has attackedfftlalaya and Thailan 3 \and 
the United States—without warning. /£ /$o< 

It is all of one pattern. ' 

We are now in this war. We are all in it—all the way. Every 
single man, woman and child is a partner in the most tre¬ 
mendous undertaking of our American history. We must share 
together the bad news and the good news, the defeats and 
the victories—the changing fortunes of war. 

So far, the news has all been bad. We have suffered a serious 
setback in Hawaii. Our forces in the Philippines, which in¬ 
clude the brave people of that commonwealth, are taking 
punishment, but are defending themselves vigorously. The 
reports from Guam and Wake and Midway Islands are still 

























confused, but we must be prepared for the announcement that 
all these three outposts have been seized. 

The casualty lists of these first few days will undoubtedly 
be large. I deeply feel the anxiety of all families of the men 
in our armed forces and the relatives of people in cities 
which have been bombed. I can only give them my solemn 
promise that they will get news just as quickly as possible. 

This government will put its trust in the stamina of the 
American people, and will give the facts to the public just as 
soon as two conditions have been fulfilled: First, that the in¬ 
formation has been definitely and officially confirmed; and, 
second, that the release of the information at the time it is 
received will not prove valuable to the enemy directly or 
indirectly. 

Most earnestly I urge my countrymen to reject all rumors. 
These ugly little hints of complete disaster fly thick and fast 
in wartime. They have to be examined and appraised. 

As an example, I can tell you frankly that until further 
surveys are made, I have not sufficient information to state 
the exact damage which has been done to our naval vessels at 
Pearl Harbor. Admittedly the damage is serious. But no one 
can say how serious, until we know how much of this damage 
can be repaired and how quickly the necessary repairs can be 
made. 

I cite as another example a statement made on Sunday night 
that a Japanese carrier had been located and sunk off the 
Canal Zone. And when you hear statements that are attributed 
to what they call “an authoritative source,” you can be reason¬ 
ably sure, from now on, that under these war circumstances 
the “authoritative source” is not any person in authority. 

Many rumors and reports which we now hear originate, of 
course, with enemy sources. For instance, today the Japanese 
are claiming that as a result of their one action against Hawaii 
they have gained naval supremacy in the Pacific. This is an 
old trick of propaganda which has been used innumerable 
times by the Nazis. The purposes of such fantastic claims are, 
of course, to spread fear and confusion among us, and to 
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goad us into revealing military information which our enemies 
are desperately anxious to obtain. 

Our government will not be caught in this obvious trap— 
and neither will the people of the United States. 

It must be remembered by each and every one of us that 
our free and rapid communication must be greatly restricted 
in wartime. It is not possible to receive full, speedy, accurate 
reports from distant areas of combat. This is particularly true 
where naval operations are concerned. For in these days of 
the marvels of radio it is often impossible for the commanders 
of various units to report their activities by radio at all, for 
the very simple reason that this information would become 
available to the enemy, and would disclose their position and 
their plan of defense or attack. 

Of necessity there will be delays in officially confirming or 
denying reports of operations but we will not hide facts from 
the country if we know the facts and if the enemy will not 
be aided by their disclosure. 

To all newspapers and radio stations—all those who reach 
the eyes and ears of the American people—I say this: You 
have a most grave responsibility to the nation now and for the 
duration of this war. 

If you feel that your government is not disclosing enough 
of the truth, you have every right to say so. But—in the absence 
of all the facts, as revealed by official sources—you have no right, 
in the ethics of patriotism, to deal out unconfirmed reports in 
such a way as to make people believe they are gospel truth. 

Every citizen, in every walk of life, shares this same respon¬ 
sibility. The lives of our soldiers and sailors—the whole future 
of this nation—depend upon the manner in which each and 
every one of us fulfills his obligation to our country. 

Now a word about the recent past—and the future. A year 
and a half has elapsed since the fall of France, when the whole 
world first realized the mechanized might which the Axis na¬ 
tions had been building up for so many years. America has 
used that year and a half to great advantage. Knowing that 
the attack might reach us in all too short a time, we im- 
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mediately began greatly to increase our industrial strength 
and our capacity to meet the demands of modern warfare. 

Precious months were gained by sending vast quantities of 
our war material to the nations of the world still able to 
resist Axis aggression. Our policy rested on the fundamental 
truth that the defense of any country resisting Hitler or Japan 
was in the long run the defense of our own country. That policy 
has been justified. It has given us time, invaluable time, to 
build our American assembly lines of production. 

Assembly lines are now in operation. Others are being 
rushed to completion. A steady stream of tanks and planes, of 
guns and ships, of shells and equipment—that is what these 
eighteen months have given us. 

But it is all only a beginning of what still has to be done. 
We must be set to face a long war against crafty and powerful 
bandits. The attack at Pearl Harbor can be repeated at any 
one of many points in both oceans and along both our coast 
lines and against all the rest of the hemisphere. 

It will not only be a long war, it will be a hard war. That 
is the basis on which we now lay all our plans. That is the 
yardstick by which we measure what we shall need and 
demand; money, materials, doubled and quadrupled produc¬ 
tion—ever-increasing. The production must be not only for 
our own army and navy and air forces. It must reinforce the 
other armies and navies and air forces fighting the Nazis and 
the war lords of Japan throughout the Americas and the 
world. 

I have been working today on the subject of production. 
Your government has decided on two broad policies. 

The first is to speed up all existing production by working 
on a seven-day week basis in every war industry, including 
the production of essential raw materials. 

The second policy, now being put into form, is to rush 
additions to the capacity of production by building more new 
plants, by adding to old plants, and by using the many smaller 
plants for war needs. 

Over the hard road of the past months, we have at times 
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met obstacles and difficulties, divisions and disputes, indif¬ 
ference and callousness. That is now all past—and, I am sure, 
forgotten. 

The fact is that the country now has an organization in 
Washington built around men and women who are recognized 
experts in their own fields. I think the country knows that the 
people who are actually responsible in each and every one of 
these many fields are pulling together with a teamwork that 
has never before been excelled. 

On the road ahead there lies hard work—grueling work¬ 
day and night, every hour and every minute. 

I was about to add that ahead there lies sacrifice for all of us. 

But it is not correct to use that word. The United States 
does not consider it a sacrifice to do all one can, to give one’s 
best to our nation, when the nation is fighting for its existence 
and its future life. 

It is not a sacrifice for any man, old or young, to be in the 
army or the navy of the United States. Rather is it a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice for the industrialist or the wage-earner, 
the farmer or the shopkeeper, the trainman or the doctor, to 
pay more taxes, to buy more bonds, to forego extra profits, to 
work longer or harder at the task for which he is best fitted. 
Rather is it a privilege. 

It is not a sacrifice to do without many things to which we 
are accustomed, if the national defense calls for doing without. 

A review this morning leads me to the conclusion that at 
present we shall not have to curtail the normal use of articles 
of food. There is enough food today for all of us and enough 
left over to send to those who are fighting on the same side 
with us. 

But there will be a clear and definite shortage of metals of 
many kinds for civilian use, for the very good reason that in 
our increased program we shall need for war purposes more 
than half of that portion of the principal metals which during 
the past year have gone into articles for civilian use. We shall 
have to give up many things entirely. 

I am sure that the people in every part of the nation are 
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prepared in their individual living to win this war. I am sure 
they will cheerfully help to pay a large part of its financial 
cost while it goes on. I am sure they will cheerfully give up 
those material things they are asked to give up. 

I am sure that they will retain all those great spiritual things 
without which we cannot win through. 

I repeat that the United States can accept no result save 
victory, final and complete. Not only must the shame of Japanese 
treachery be wiped out, but the sources of international 
brutality, wherever they exist, must be absolutely and finally 
broken. 

In my message to the Congress yesterday I said that we 
“will make very certain that this form of treachery shall never 
endanger us again.” In order to achieve that certainty, we 
must begin the great task that is before us by abandoning 
once and for all the illusion that we can ever again isolate 
ourselves from the rest of humanity. 

In these past few years—and, most violently, in the past 
three days—we have learned a terrible lesson. 

It is our obligation to our dead—it is our sacred obligation 
to their children and our children—that we must never forget 
what we have learned. 

And what we have learned is this: 

There is no such thing as security for any nation—or any 
individual—in a world ruled by the principles of gangsterism. 

There is no such thing as impregnable defense against 
powerful aggressors who sneak up in the dark and strike without 
warning. 

We have learned that our ocean-girt hemisphere is not im¬ 
mune from severe attack—that we cannot measure our safety 
in terms of miles on any map any more. 

We may acknowledge that our enemies have performed a 
brilliant feat of deception, perfectly timed and executed with 
great skill. It was a thoroughly dishonorable deed, but we 
must face the fact that modern warfare as conducted in the 
Nazi manner is a dirty business. We don’t like it—we didn’t 
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want to get in it—but we are in it and we’re going to fight 
it with everything we’ve got. 

I do not think any American has any doubt of our ability 
to administer proper punishment to the perpetrators of these 
crimes. 

Your government knows that for weeks Germany has been 
telling Japan that if Japan did not attack the United States, 
Japan would not share in dividing the spoils with Germany 
when peace came. She was promised by Germany that if she 
came in she would receive the complete and perpetual control 
of the whole of the Pacific area—and that means not only the 
Far East, not only all of the islands in the Pacific, but also 
a stranglehold on the west coast of North, Central and South 
America. 

We also know that Germany and Japan are conducting 
their military and naval operations in accordance with a joint 
plan. That plan considers all peoples and nations which are 
not helping the Axis powers as common enemies of each and 
every one of the Axis powers. 

That is their simple and obvious grand strategy. That is 
why the American people must realize that it can be matched 
only with similar grand strategy. We must realize for example 
that Japanese successes against the United States in the Pacific 
are helpful to German operations in Libya; that any German 
success against the Caucasus is inevitably an assistance to 
Japan in her operations against the Dutch East Indies; that 
a German attack against Algiers or Morocco opens the way 
to a German attack against South America, and the Canal. 

On the other side of the picture, we must learn to know that 
guerrilla warfare against the Germans in, let us say, Serbia or 
Norway, helps us; that a successful Russian offensive against 
the Germans helps us; and that British successes on land or 
sea in any part of the world strengthen our hands. 

Remember always that Germany and Italy, regardless of 
any formal declaration of war, consider themselves at war 
with the United States at this moment just as much as they 
consider themselves at war with Britain and Russia. And 
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Germany puts all the other republics of the Americas into the 
same category of enemies. The people of our sister republics 
of this hemisphere can be honored by that fact. 

The true goal we seek is far above and beyond the ugly 
field of battle. When we resort to force, as now we must, we 
are determined that this force shall be directed toward ultimate 
good as well as against immediate evil. We Americans are 
not destroyers—we are builders. 

We are now in the midst of a war, not for conquest, not for 
vengeance, but for a world in which this nation, and all that 
this nation represents, will be safe for our children. We expect 
to eliminate the danger from Japan, but it would serve us ill 
if we accomplished that and found that the rest of the world 
was dominated by Hitler and Mussolini. 

We are going to win the war and we are going to win the 
peace that follows. 

And in the difficult hours of this day—and through dark 
days that may be yet to come—we will know that the vast 
majority of the members of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. All of them are praying 
for us. For, in representing our cause, we represent theirs as 
well—our hope and their hope for liberty under God. 

FIRESIDE CHAT, DEC. 9, 1941 


THE ISSUE AT STAKE 

The issue of this war is the basic issue between those who 
believe in mankind and those who do not—the ancient issue 
between those who put their faith in the people and those 
who put thir faith in dictators and tyrants. There have always 
been those who did not believe in the people, who attempted 
to block their forward movement across history, to force them 
back to servility and suffering and silence. 

FROM REPORT TO CONGRESS, JAN. 7, 1943 
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PLEDGE ON PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


The people of the United States will never forget what the 
people of the Philippine Islands are doing this day and will do 
in the days to come. I give to the people of the Philippines 
my solemn pledge that their freedom will be redeemed and 
their independence established and protected. The entire re¬ 
sources, in men and in material, of the United States stand 
behind that pledge. 

SHORT-WAVE BROADCAST TO THE PHILIPPINES, DEC. 28, 1941 


A SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM 

Relying on past and present experience, and leaving out 
masses of details which relate more to questions of method 
than to the objective itself, I list for the Congress the following 
points, which taken together, may be called our present na¬ 
tional economic policy. 

1. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
tax heavily, and in that process keep personal and corporate 
profits at a reasonable rate, the word “reasonable” being 

defined at a low level. 

• 

2. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, retailers, whole¬ 
salers and manufacturers pay for the things they buy; and 
ceilings on rents for dwellings in all areas affected by war 
industries. 

3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
stabilize the remuneration received by individuals for their 
work. 

4. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
stabilize the prices received by growers for the products of 
their lands. 

5. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost of winning 
this war by purchasing War Bonds with their earnings in- 
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stead of using those earnings to buy articles which are not 
essential. 

6. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
ration all essential commodities of which there is a scarcity, 
so that they may be distributed fairly among consumers and 
not merely in accordance with financial ability to pay high 
prices for them. 

7. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, we must 
discourage credit and installment buying, and encourage 
the paying off of debts, mortgages, and other obligations; for 
this promotes savings, retards excessive buying and adds to 
the amount available to the creditors for the purchase of 
War Bonds. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, APR. 2 j, ig 42 

The price for civilization must be paid in hard work and 
sorrow and blood. The price is not too high. If you doubt it, 
ask those millions who live today under the tyranny of 
Hitlerism. 

Ask the workers of France and Norway, whipped to labor 
by the lash, whether the stabilization of wages is too great a 
“sacrifice.” 

Ask the farmers of Poland and Denmark, of Czechoslovakia 
and France, looted of their livestock, starving while their own 
crops are stolen from their land, whether “parity” prices are 
too great a “sacrifice.” 

Ask the businessmen of Europe, whose enterprises have 
been stolen from their owners, whether the limitation of profits 
and personal incomes is too great a “sacrifice.” 

Ask the women and children whom Hitler is starving 
whether the rationing of tires and gasoline and sugar is too 
great a “sacrifice.” 

We do not have to ask them. They have already given us 
their agonized answers. 

This great war effort must be carried through to its victor¬ 
ious conclusion by the indomitable will and determination of 
the people. 
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It must not be impeded by the faint of heart. 

It must not be impeded by those who put their own selfish 
interests above the interests of the nation. 

It must not be impeded by those who pervert honest 
criticism into falsification of fact. 

It must not be impeded by self-styled experts either in 
economics or military problems who know neither true figures 
nor geography itself. 

It must not be impeded by a few bogus patriots who use the 
sacred freedom of the press to echo the sentiments of the 
propagandists in Tokyo and Berlin. 

And, above all, it shall not be imperiled by the handful 
of noisy traitors—betrayers of America and of Christianity 
itself—would-be dictators who in their hearts and souls have 
yielded to Hitlerism and would have this Republic do likewise. 

FROM RADIO TALK TO THE NATION, APR. 28, ig 42 

THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN'S SOULS 

This generation of Americans has come to realize, with a 
present and personal realization, that there is something larger 
and more important than the life of an individual or of any 
individual group—something for which a man will sacrifice, 
and gladly sacrifice, not only his pleasures, not only his goods, 
not only his associations with those he loves, but his life itself. 
In time of crisis when the future is in the balance, we come 
to understand, with full recognition and devotion, what this 
nation is, and what we owe to it. ... 

The task that we Americans now face will test us to the utter¬ 
most. 

Never before have we been called upon for such a prodigious 
effort. Never before have we had so little time in which to do 
so much. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

Tom Paine wrote these words on a drum-head, by the light 
of a campfire. That was when Washington’s little army of 
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ragged, rugged men was retreating across New Jersey, having 
tasted nothing but defeat. 

And General Washington ordered that these great words 
written by Tom Paine be read to the men of every regiment 
in the Continental Army, and this was the assurance given 
to the first American armed forces: 

“The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from the service of their country; but he that 
stands it now deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. 
Tyranny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this 
consolation with us, that the harder the sacrifice, the more 
glorious the triumph.” 

So spoke Americans in the year 1776. 

So speak Americans today! 

FROM RADIO TALK TO THE NATION, FEB. 22 , 1942 


ALL ONE FRONT 

The longer this war goes on the clearer it becomes that no 
one can draw a blue pencil down the middle of a page and 
call one side “the fighting front” and the other side “the home 
front.” The two of them are inexorably tied together. 

Every combat division, every naval task force, every 
squadron of fighting planes is dependent for its equipment 
and ammunition and fuel and food, as indeed it is for its 
manpower, on the American people in civilian clothes in the 
offices and in the factories and on the farms at home. 

FROM RADIO ADDRESS, JULY 28, 1943 


FIGHTING DIVISIVE PROPAGANDA 

The wedge that the Germans attempted to drive in western 
Europe was less dangerous in actual terms of winning the war 
than the wedges which they are continually trying to drive 
between ourselves and our allies. 

We must resist this divisive propaganda—we must destroy it 
—with the same strength and the same determination that our 
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fighting men are displaying as they resist and destroy the 
Panzer divisions. 

FROM STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE, JAN. 6, ig 45 


TOTAL VICTORY 

This war must be waged—it is being waged—with the greatest 
and most persistent intensity. Everything we are and have is 
at stake. Everything we are and have will be given. American 
men, fighting far from home, have already won victories which 
the world will never forget. 

We and our Allies will go on fighting together to ultimate 
total victory. 

FROM STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE, JAN. 6, 1945 
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V. THE POST-WAR WORLD 


WHAT VICTORY WILL MEAN 

I think that the victory of the American people and their 
allies in this war will be far more than a victory against 
fascism and reaction and the dead hand of despotism of the 
past. The victory of the American people and their allies in 
this war will be a victory for democracy. It will constitute such 
an affirmation of the strength and power and vitality of govern¬ 
ment by the people as history has never before witnessed. 

FROM SPEECH IN WASHINGTON, SEPT. 23, 1944 

There is one thing I want to make perfectly clear: When 
Hitler and the Nazis go out, the Prussian military clique must 
go with them. The war-breeding gang of militarists must be 
rooted out of Germany—and out of Japan—if we are to have 
any real assurance ot tuture peace.. ~ 

We shall not be able to claim that we have gained total 
victory in this war if any vestige of fascism in any of its 
malignant forms is permitted to survive anywhere in the world. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, SEPT. 14, 1943 

Victory is essential; but victory is not enough for you—or for 
us. We must be sure that when you have won victory, you 
will not have to tell your children that you fought in vain— 
that you were not betrayed. We must be sure that in your 
homes there will not be want—that in your schools only the 
living truth will be taught—that in your churches there may 
be preached without fear a faith in which men may deeply 
believe. 

The better world for which you fight—and for which some 
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of you give your lives—will not come merely because we shall 
have won the war. It will not come merely because we wish 
very hard that it would come. It will be made possible only 
by bold vision, intelligent planning and hard work. It cannot 
be brought about overnight; but only by years of effort and 
perseverance and unfaltering faith. 

You young soldiers and sailors, farmers and factory workers, 
artists and scholars, who are fighting our way to victory now, 
all of you will have to take your part in shaping that world. 
You will earn it by what you do now; but you will not attain 
it if you leave your job for others to do alone. When you lay 
aside your gun at the end of the war, you cannot at the same 
time lay aside your duty to the future.... 

We of the United Nations have the technical means, the 
physical resources, and, most of all, the adventurous courage 
and the vision and the will that are needed to build and 
sustain the kind of world order which alone can justify the 
tremendous sacrifices now being made by our youth. 

But we must keep at it—we must never relax, never falter, 
never fear—and we must keep at it together. 

We must maintain the offensive against evil in all its forms. 
We must work and we must fight to insure that our children 
shall have and shall enjoy in peace their inalienable rights to 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear. 

Only on those bold terms can this total war result in total 
victory. 

FROM ADDRESS TO INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ASSEMBLY, 

SEPT. 3, 1942 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

In the future days, which we seek to make secure, we look 
forward to a world founded upon four essential human 
freedoms. 

The first is freedom of speech and expression—everywhere 
in the world. 
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The second is freedom of every person to worship God in 
his own way—everywhere in the world! 

The third - is freedom from want—which, translated into 
world terms, means economic understandings which will secure 
to every nation a healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants— 
everywhere in the world. 

The fourth is freedom from fear—which, translated into 
world terms, means a world-wide reduction of armaments to 
such a point and in such a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an act of physical aggression 
against any neighbor—anywhere in the world. 

That is no vision of a distant millennium. It is a definite 
basis for a kind of world attainable in our own time and 
generation. That kind of world is the very antithesis of the 
so-called new order of tyranny which the dictators seek to 
create with the crash of a bomb. 

To that new order we oppose the greater conception—the 
moral order. A good society is able to face schemes of world 
domination and foreign revolutions alike without fear. 

FROM ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 6, 1941 

Two years ago I spoke in my Annual Message of Four 
Freedoms. The blessings of two of them—Freedom of Speech 
and Freedom of Religion—are an essential part of the very 
life of this nation; and we hope that these blessings will be 
granted to all men everywhere. 

The people at home and the people at the front—men and 
women—are wondering about the Third Freedom—Freedom 
from Want. To them it means that when they are mustered 
out, when war production is converted to the economy of 
peace, they will have the right to expect full employment— 
for themselves and for all able-bodied men and women in 
America who want to work. 

They expect the opportunity to work, to run their farms, 
their stores, to earn decent wages. They are eager to face the 
risks inherent in our system of free enterprise. 

They do not want a postwar America which suffers from 
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undernourishment or slums—or the dole. They want no get- 
rich-quick era of bogus “prosperity” which will end for them 
in selling apples on a street corner, as happened after the 
bursting of the boom in 1929. 

When you talk with our young men and women, you will 
find that they want to work for themselves and their families; 
they consider that they have the right to work; and they 
know that after the last war their fathers did not gain that 
right. 

When you talk with our young men and women, you will 
find that with the opportunity for employment they want 
assurance against the evils of all major economic hazards— 
assurance that will extend from the cradle to the grave. This 
great government can and must provide this assurance. 

FROM ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 7, 1943 

SIXTY MILLION JOBS 

To assure the full realization of the right to useful and 
remunerative employment, an adequate program must provide 
America with close to sixty million productive jobs. 

I foresee an expansion of our peacetime productive capacity 
that will require new facilities, new plants, new equipment- 
capable of hiring millions of men. 

I propose that the government do its part in helping private 
enterprise to finance expansion of our private industrial 
plants through normal investment channels.... 

I believe that private enterprise can give full employment 
to our people. If anyone feels that my faith in our ability to 
provide sixty million peacetime jobs is fantastic, let him 
remember that some people thought the same thing about 
my demand in 1940 for fifty thousand airplanes. 

FROM SPEECH IN CHICAGO, OCT. 28, ig 44 

JOBS FOR RETURNED SOLDIERS 

While concentrating on military victory, we are not neglect¬ 
ing the planning of the things to come, the freedoms which we 
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know will make for more decency and greater justice through¬ 
out the world. k*-* 

Among many other things we are, today, laying plans for 
the return to civilian life of our gallant men and women in 
the armed services. They must not be demobilized into an 
environment of inflation and unemployment, to a place on 
a bread line or on a corner selling apples. We must, this time, 
have plans ready—instead of waiting to do a hasty, inefficient, 
and ill-considered job at the last moment. 

I have assured our men in the armed forces that the 
American people would not let them down when the war 
is won. 

FROM FIRESIDE CHAT, JULY 28, 1943 


WHAT UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER MEANS 

It means the temporary control of Germany by Great Bri¬ 
tain, Russia, France and the United States.... 

Unconditional surrender means something else. It means 
the end of Nazism and of the Nazi Party—and all of its bar¬ 
baric laws and institutions. 

It means the termination of all militaristic influence in the 
public, private and cultural life of Germany. 

It means for the Nazi war criminals a punishment that is 
speedy and just—and severe. 

It means the complete disarmament of Germany, the destruc¬ 
tion of its militarism, of its military equipment; the end of 
its production of armament; the dispersal of all armed forces; 
the permanent dismemberment of the German General Staff, 
which has so often shattered the peace of the world. 

It means that Germany will have to make reparations— 
reparations in kind for the damage which has been done to 
the innocent victims of its aggression. 

FROM REPORT TO CONGRESS, MARCH I, 1945 
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UNITED NATIONS UNITY 


Today the United Nations are the mightiest coalition in 
history. They can and must remain united for the maintenance 
of the peace by preventing any attempt to rearm in Germany, 
in Japan, in Italy, or in any other nation that seeks to violate 
the Tenth Commandment—“thou shalt not covet.” 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 7, 1943 

To use an American and ungrammatical colloquialism, I 
may say that I “got along fine” with Marshal Stalin. He is a 
man who combines a tremendous, relentless determination 
with a stalwart good humor. I believe he is truly representative 
of the heart and soul of Russia; and I believe that we are 
going to get along well with him and the Russian people- 
very well indeed. ~ 

FROM CHRISTMAS MESSAGE TO THE NATION, DEC. 24, 1943 

We must, and I hope we will, continue to be united with 
our allies in a powerful world organization which is ready and 
able to keep the peace, if necessary by force. To provide that 
assurance of international security is the policy, the effort and 
the obligation of this Administration. We owe it to our 
posterity, we owe it to our heritage of freedom, we owe it to 
our God, to devote the rest of our lives and all of our capabili¬ 
ties to the building of a solid, durable structure of world 
peace. 

FROM SPEECH IN WASHINGTON, OCT. 5, 1944 

We have achieved a very practical expression of a common 
purpose on the part of four great nations, who are now united 
to wage this war, that they will embark together after the 
war on a greater and more difficult enterprise—that of waging 
peace. We will embark on it with all the peace-loving nations 
of the world—large and small. 

Our objective... is to complete the organization of the 
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United Nations without delay and before hostilities actually 
cease. 

FROM SPEECH TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 

OCT. 21 , 1944 


EFFECTIVE INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 

You know peace, like war, can succeed only when there 
is a will to enforce it, and where there is available power to 
enforce it. 

The Council of the League of Nations, of the United 
Nations, must have the power to act quickly and decisively 
to keep the peace by force, if necessary. 

I live in a small town, and I always think in small town 
terms, but this goes for big towns as well as for small towns. 
A policeman would not be a very effective policeman, if when 
he saw a felon break into a house, he had to go to the town 
hall and call a town meeting to issue a warrant before the 
felon could be arrested. 

So to my simple mind, it is clear that, if the world organiza¬ 
tion is to have any reality at all, our American representative 
must be endowed in advance by the people themselves, by 
constitutional means through their representatives in Congress, 
with authority to act. 

If we do not catch the international felon when we have 
our hands on him, if we let him get away with his loot, because 
the town council has not passed an ordinance authorizing his 
arrest, then we are not doing our share to prevent another 
world war. The people of the nation want their government 
to act, and not merely to talk, whenever and wherever there 
is a threat to world peace. 

FROM SPEECH TO FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK, 

OCT. 21 , 1944 

Let us remember... that economic safety for the America 
of the future is threatened unless a greater economic stability 
comes to the rest of the world. We cannot make America an 
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island in either a military or an economic sense. Hitlerism, 
like any other form of crime or disease, can grow from the 
evil seeds of economic as well as military feudalism. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 7, 1943 

The United Nations have already made much progress in 
setting up an organization for international security. But our 
collaboration for peace must be on a broader basis than 
security alone. We must strive to correct the conditions that 
predispose people toward war or make them the ready tools 
and victims of aggressors. We shall need also to work together 
as nations toward achieving freedom from want. 

FROM MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, MARCH 25, 1945 


WE SHALL BEAR OUR FULL RESPONSIBILITY 

We are not fighting for, and we shall not attain, a Utopia. 
Indeed, in our own land, the work to be done is never finished. 
We have yet to realize the full and equal enjoyment of our 
freedom. So, in embarking on the building of a world fellow¬ 
ship, we have set ourselves a long and arduous task, a task 
which will challenge our patience, our intelligence, our 
imagination, as well as our faith. 

That task calls for the judgment of a seasoned and mature 
people. This, I think, the American people have become. We 
shall not again be thwarted in our will to live as a mature 
nation, confronting limitless horizons. We shall bear our full 
responsibility, exercise our full influence, and bring our full 
help and encouragement to all who aspire to peace and 
freedom. 

FROM SPEECH IN NEW YORK, OCT. 23, 1944 

We have learned that we cannot live alone, at peace; that 
our own well-being is dependent upon the well-being of other 
nations, far away. We have learned that we must live as men, 
and not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the manger. We have 
learned to be citizens of the world, members of the human 
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community. We have learned the simple truth, as Emerson 
said, that “the only way to have a friend is to be one.” We 
can gain no lasting peace if we approach it with suspicion and 
mistrust—or with fear. We can gain it only if we proceed with 
the understanding and the confidence and the courage which 
flow from conviction. 

FROM FOURTH INAUGURAL ADDRESS, JAN. 20 , 1945 

It is of little account for any of us to talk of essential human 
needs, of attaining security, if we run the risk of another 
World War in ten or twenty or fifty years. That is just plain 
common sense. Wars grow in size, in death and destruction, 
and in the inevitability of engulfing all nations, in inverse ratio 
to the shrinking size of the world as a result of the conquest of 
the air. I shudder to think of what will happen to humanity, 
including ourselves, if this war ends in an inconclusive peace, 
and another war breaks out when the babies of today have 
grown to fighting age. 

FROM ANNUAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS, JAN. 7, 1943 


CRIMEA CONFERENCE 

For the second time in the lives of most of us, this generation 
is face to face with the objective of preventing wars. To meet 
that objective, the nations of the world will either have a plan 
or they will not. The groundwork of a plan has now been 
furnished, and has been submitted to humanity for discussion 
and decision. 

No plan is perfect. Whatever is adopted at San Francisco 
will doubtless have to be amended time and again over the 
years, just as our own Constitution has been. 

I am confident that the Congress and the American people 
will accept the results of this conference as the beginning of a 
permanent structure of peace upon which we can begin to 
build, under God, that better world in which our children and 
grandchildren, yours and mine, the children and grandchil¬ 
dren of the whole world must live and can live.... 
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The Crimean Conference was a successful effort by the three 
leading nations to find a common ground for peace. It spells 
the end of the system of unilateral action and exclusive 
alliances and spheres of influence and balances of power and 
all the other expedients which have been tried for centuries— 
and have failed. 

We propose to substitute for all these a universal organiza¬ 
tion in which all peace-loving nations will finally have a 
chance to join. 

I am confident that the Congress and the American people 
will accept the results of this conference as the beginnings of 
a permanent structure of peace upon which we can begin 
to build under God, that better world in which our children 
and grandchildren—yours and mine, the children and grand¬ 
children of the whole world—must live. 

FROM REPORT TO CONGRESS, MARCH 1 , 1945 


LET US MOVE FORWARD 

President Roosevelt died on the afternoon of April 12, 1945- 
He wrote this last message to the American people the night 
before he died. It was an address to have been delivered over 
the radio to three hundred and fifty Jefferson Day dinners on 
April 14. It was released to the press the day after his death. 

Americans are gathered together this evening in communi¬ 
ties all over the country to pay tribute to the living memory 
of Thomas Jefferson—one of the greatest of all democrats; and 
I want to make it clear that I am spelling that word “demo¬ 
crats” with a small “d.” 

I wish I had the power, just for this evening, to be present 
at all of these gatherings. 

In this historic year, more than ever before, we do well to 
consider the character of Thomas Jefferson as an American 
citizen of the world. 

As Minister to France, then as our first Secretary of State 
and as our third President, Jefferson was instrumental in the 
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establishment of the United States as a vital factor in inter¬ 
national affairs. 

It was he who first sent our Navy into far distant waters to 
defend our rights. And the promulgation of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine was the logical development of Jefferson’s far-seeing 
foreign policy. 

Today, this nation which Jefferson helped so greatly to 
build, is playing a tremendous part in the battle for the rights 
of man all over the world. 

Today we are part of the vast allied force—a force composed 
of flesh and blood and steel and spirit—which is today destroy¬ 
ing the makers of war, the breeders of hate, in Europe and in 
Asia. 

In Jefferson’s time our Navy consisted of only a handful of 
frigates—but that tiny Navy taught nations across the Atlantic 
that piracy in the Mediterranean, acts of aggression against 
peaceful commerce, and the enslavement of their crews, was 
one of those things which, among neighbors, simply was not 
done. 

Today, we have learned in the agony of war that great 
power involves great responsibility. Today, we can no more 
escape the consequences of German and Japanese aggression 
than could he avoid the consequences of attacks by the Bar¬ 
bary corsairs a century and a half before. 

We, as Americans, do not choose to deny our responsibility. 

Nor do we intend to abandon our determination that, 
within the lives of our children and our children’s children, 
there will not be a Third World War. 

We seek peace—enduring peace. More than an end to war, 
we want an end to the beginnings of all wars—yes, an end to 
this brutal, inhuman and thoroughly impractical method of 
settling the differences between governments. 

The once powerful, malignant Nazi state is crumbling; the 
Japanese war lords are receiving, in their own homeland, the 
retribution for which they asked when they attacked Pearl 
Harbor. 

But the mere conquest of our enemies is not enough. 
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We must go on to do all in our power to conquer the 
doubts and the fears, the ignorance and the greed, which 
made this horror possible. 

Thomas Jefferson, himself a distinguished scientist, once 
spoke of the “brotherly spirit of science, which unites into 
one family all its votaries of whatever grade, and however 
widely dispersed throughout the different quarters of the 
globe.” 

Today science has brought all the different quarters of the 
globe so close together that it is impossible to isolate them 
one from another. 

Today we are faced with the pre-eminent fact that, if 
civilization is to survive, we must cultivate the science of 


human relationships—the ability of all peoples, of all kinds, 
to live together and work together, in the same world, at peace. 

Let me assure you that my hand is the steadier for the work 
that is to be done, that I move more firmly into the task, 
knowing that you—millions and millions of you—are joined ' 
with me in the resolve to make this work endure. 

The work, my friends, is peace, more than an end of this 
war—an end to the beginnings of all wars, yes, an end, forever, 
to this impractical, unrealistic settlement of the differences 
between governments by the mass killing of peoples. 

Today as we move against the terrible scourge of war—as 
we go forward toward the greatest contribution that any 
generation of human beings can make in this world—the con¬ 
tribution of lasting peace, I ask you to keep up your faith. 

I measure the sound, solid achievement that can be made at 
this time by the straightedge of your own confidence and 
your resolve. And to you, and to all Americans who dedicate 
themselves with us to the making of an abiding peace, I say: 

The only limit to our realization of tomorrow will be our 
doubts of today. Let us move forward with strong and active 
faith. 
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